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Copies. § Cents 


today is practical knowledge which will definitely help hiin to find 

> his place in our rapidly-expanding commercial life. If he is to 
achieve success he must study the industries and physical re- 
sources of this country and understand how business conditions 
are affected by them, He must learn something of the needs of 
other countries, and study their resources, limitations, and trade 
relations with each other and with this country, 


His information must be up to date. It must be 

authentic. It should be presented in a —_ forceful 
way. 

The need of a textbook which will meet present-day requirements 

is now, for the first time, supplied by the publication of 


‘Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


These books are new throughout; they have been prepared with 
the highest skill obtainable; they set an entirely new standard in 
their exposition of industrial life, in their compelling human in- 
terest, in their superb new maps made especially for them, in their 
un-stereotyped illustrations and in the clearness and definiteness of 
their teaching-plan. 


A profusely illustrated circular With frontispiece in 
color and specimen pages will be sent on request. 


Second Book, $1.24 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


First Book, 72 cents 
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“THE WEEK REVIEW 


— 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Interest in. thesmovements of the 
contending “armies in Europe. during 
the past ,week has been divided be- 
tween the fighting at Verdun, which 
has been of the most, desperate char- 
acter, andthe Austrian drive against 
the Italian lines. ~ At Verdun, the 
French not only held their own, but 
took the offensive and won the 
greater portion of Fort Douaumont 
and considerable adjacent ground of 
Strategical importance. Since then 
the tide of battle has ebbed to and 
fro. The Austrians have launched 
upon an offensive along the whole 
line from the Swiss border to the 
Adriatic, and, between the Astico and 
Brenta rivers and in the Sugana _val- 
ley have forced the Italians back on 
their main. tine of defence, and, for 
the first time since the war began, 
have gained a footing on Italian soil. 
These successes, however, seem not 
to be taken very seriously in Rome. 


THE SHIPPING BILL. 

The Administration shipping ill 
has been hurried through the House 
by a majority of fifty—the vote being 
along party lines, except that nine 
Republicans voted for it, and two 
Democrats, Olney of Massachusetts 
and Slayden of Texas, against it. 
The bill creates a shipping board, 
with power to regulate the rates and 
practices of ocean carriers engaged 
in the commerce of the United States. 
It authorizes this shipping board to 
build, buy, lease or charter vessels for 
the marine trade of the United States, 
which may also be used as naval 
auxiliaries or army transports; and it 
provides a capital of $50,000,000, to 
be used by a corporation to be formed 
by the shipping board for the opera- 
tion of vessels in the merchant trade, 
in case private capital does not respond 
to the opportunity to lease and 
operate government vessels. . 


IN THE SENATE. 


This bill is likely to receive more 
deliberate treatment in the Senate 
and its chances there are doubtful. 
One clause in the bill apparently ter- 
minates the life of the corporation to 
be established by the shipping board, 
five years after the close of the war; 
and it was this apparent limitation 
upon government construction, own- 
ership and operation of merchant ves- 
sels which secured for the bill a num- 
ber of hesitating votes in the House. 
But another clause in the bill pro- 
vides that, after the corporation is 
thus terminated, the vessels and other 
property shall revert to the shipping 
board, which “may sell, lease or 
charter such vessels.” Under this 
clause, government ownership and 
operation could go on indefinitly, the 
only diftererice being that it would 
be managed directly by the shipping 
board instead of by the corporation. 


RUSHING THE NAVAL BILL 
THROUGH. 

The House leaders have also de- 
termined to rush the naval appropria- 
tion bill through with strict limita- 
tions upon debate and a final vote as 
early as possible. The House Naval 
Committee has rejectéd Secretary 
Daniels’ five-year program, and it 
also has refused to include any battle- 
ships. The latter decision is not 


a 
Fs 


based “6n economical reasons, but on 


differing estimates of effectiveness. 
The“five battle cruisers provided‘ for 
in the House bill are to cost $20,433,- 
531 each, which is fully as- much as 
dreadnaughts’ would have cost. Pro- 
vision is also made for four scout 
cruisers, ten torpedo-boat destroyers, 
twenty submarines, one hospital ship, 
one oil supply ship) and one am- 
munition supply ship. The chief_vic- 
tory of the little-navy men was the 
limiting the program to a single year. 


JUSTICE HUGHES’ CANDIDACY. 


It is not exactly accurate to speak 
of Justice Hughes’ candidacy for the 
Republican nomination at Chicago; 
because he has resolutely refused to 
be considered as a candidate, or io 
say a word which could be construed 
as an expression of willingness to be 
nominated. Yet in Oregon, the one 
State in which, against his will, his 
name went upon the ballot in the 
primary election, he received a clear 
majority of more than 15,000 votes 
over all other Republican candidates. 
Active campaigns had been made in 
the interest of Senator Cummins of 
lowa, and Ex-Senator Burton of 
Ohio, yet the man who had refused 
to allow his name to be used, and 
who has been as silent as the Sphinx 
through all these stormy months, led 
them both combined, not to mention 
the meagre vote for Roosevelt. It 
was a result which has set the poli- 
ticians thinking. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


Germany and Austria have led the 
way, and Great Britain and Norway 
have followed suit in the practical ap- 
plication of the “daylight. saving” 
idea, which has been so long under 
discussion, but only now has gone 
into effect anywhere. In Great Brit- 
ain, the change was made on May 20, 
in Norway on the 22d. The process 
was a simple one. At two o’clock in 
the morning, on the dates indicated, 
the hands upon all clocks in public 
places were moved ahead one hour, 
what had beén two o'clock thereby 
instantly hecoming three o’clock.:: All 
private clocks and watches were 
necessarily changed accordingly. Be- 
ginning earlier, the working day, of 
course, ended earlier, and the net re- 
sult was more daylight hours for 
work and for recreation as well, with 
a corresponding increase in efficiency, 
and an enormous saving in the cost 
of artificial lighting. 


A TARDY WARNING. 


The admonition which has been 
sent out to all German citizens in 
this country, from the German Em- 
bassy at Washington, scrupulously to 
observe all American laws, comes 
late, but. it is reassuring that it has 
come at last. If it had come earlier, 
we should have been spared the evi- 
dence of bomb plots, strike conspira- 
cies and schemes for the destruction 
of munition factories, carried for- 
ward with the connivance of Boy-Ed, 
Von Papen, and other German offi- 
cials and paid for by the German gov- 
ernment. Coming so soon after the 
concessions in the matter of the sub- 
marine warfare on neutral ships, this 
admonition is a gratifying indication 
that the German government, whether 
from prudence or othérwise, intends 
to allay the irritation which Amer- 
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icans have felt over policies whisk § 
‘were ay offence’ against neutralize 


PILING UP THE COST. 


The latest vote of credit; passed 
unanimously by the British House of 
Commons, adds about one and a half 
billion dollars to the appropriations 
for war expenditures by Great Bae 
ain, and brings the total up to near 
twelve billion dollars. -When .the war 
began, such prodigious expenditures 
would have been thought incredible 
Huge as these war credits ape 
Premier Asquith stated that the cred. 
its previously voted would provide 
funds no later than June 2, and tha 
the new credit would carry thingy 
along only until the middle of the 
first week of August. The warg 
now costing Great Britain almost 
$24,000,000 daily, which is the highest 


rate yet reached. A part of this: 


enormous war credit is accounted for 
by the necessity of making loans t 
certain of England’s allies. 


JUNE 8T. NICHOLAS 


—Ever since the Titanic disaster 
the United States government has 
maintained an iceberg patrol. Reve 
nue cutters and scout cruisers of the 
regular navy are employed in the 
work. They patrol the Grand Banks 
for about three months, beginning ip 
April or May. They have even tried 
to demolish icebergs by firing shells 
at them and iccnctak in smashing 
off tons of ice at a time; although, 
of course, in the case of big icebergs 
it is not practicable to destroy them 
completely by gun fire. The patrol 
boats chart all of the bergs sighted 
and report by wireless to the goveri- 
ment their location, the direction in 
which they are traveling, and their 
speed) The chief effort of the patrol 
service at present is to discover the 
most effective means of detecting the 
presence of icebergs at night or mm @ 
fog, and the various expedients 
devised are described, it is stated, in 
an article by H. M. Snevily to appear 
in the June St: Nicholas. One of the 


_ greatest dangers of icebergs hitherto, ; 
it is stated, has been that little or/no 


change in the temperature of the air 
can be noted in time to veer the ship 
aside, if she is headed toward the 
berg at any considerable speed. 


JUNE ATLANTIC 


—The June Atlantic contains two 
extremely interesting essays, “Edw 
cation as a Political Institution,” by 
Bertrand Russell, and “The Deserted 
Temple,” by Margaret Sherwood 
which furnish constructive criticism 
of modern educational methods. Rare 
indeed are such intensive explorations 
of the field of personal recollection as 
“The Girl,” by Katherine Keith 
People will be divided in their 
timate of the heroine; but there will 
be few who do not greet with delight 
her sure-handed portrayal of the ex 
periences and sensations common 
all childhood. An appreciation De 
fitting the greatness of one of the 
Atlantic’s most eminent contributors 
Henry James, is provided by Helen 
Thomas Follett and Wilson Follett. 
The number also includes a collec 
tion of notable war articles and there 
is verse of' distinctive quality by John 
Hay atid George E. Woodbefry. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, 


IN MAINE 


The growth and evolution in Maine are as in- 
ter-sting and complete if not as swift as that of a 
state in the far West. There is never any re-ac- 
tion in Maine, which can be said of few of the 
mewer states. Maine has no such booms as 
some states have, but she never has a panic, is 
never scared. 

Maine has more varieties of civic personalities 
than has any other state in the Union, and each 
is as interesting as though it were an entire Com- 
monwealth. 

Portland, its chief city, is unrivaled in its class. 
It is the most important city of its size on the 
Atlantic Coast. Its harbor is the best. Its 
coast and foreign commerce are far beyond its 
size in tonnage and in importance. As a dis- 
tributing point it is the most significant city in 
Northern New England. Its commercial hotels 
are better than in any New England city of twice 
its size. Its public buildings and commercial 
houses are surprisingly good. As a railroad 
centre it dominates Maine, the Maritime Prov- 
inces and much of New Hampshire. As” a 
metropolis it has a large part of the population 
of the state as its commercial and social depend- 
ence. Everything to the south and west is hers, 
and she has the best of the immediate north and 
east doing her honor. 

But her educational situation is really her 
glory. Superintendent DeForest H. Perkins 
has seen a transformation that would astonish 
any city in the country. Those who have not 
known Portland in the past four years will be 
slow to believe that it is building a high school 
plant costing three-fourths of a million dollars, 
and that another large one must be built at once 
in the recent addition in Deering, where the 
high school enrollment has more than doubled 
in four years, where the high school is already 
as large as the Central High School of Port- 
land was four years ago. In every respect the 
schools of Portland have set a new pace, one of 
which Maine and all New England are proud. 

Bangor’s civic centre resulting from the terri- 
ble fire of a few years ago is second only to that 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, in all New Eng- 
land. The high school, city hall, post-office, 
park and public playground are attractive be- 
yond description. Superintendent D. L. Worm- 
wood came into leadership at a time when edu- 
cational glory was inevitable and he has taken 
advantage of the possibilities. 

The Lewiston-Auburn-Rumford district i3 the 
great manufacturing centre of the state with all 
the thrill of prosperity which such a statement 
implies. 


WINSHIP 


The Saco-Biddeford centre and the Waterville- 
Skowhegan district are magnif ying their = tal 
markets. Maine is appreciating more and more 
her responsibility for the development of her 
power and resources. 

Her three notable rivers, the Androse: oggin, 
the Kennebec and the Penobscot, are comi ng in- 
to their own commercially and industrially, and 
for hunting and fishing. 

The lakes of Maine—Moosehead and the 
Rangeleys—are nowhere surpassed for com- 
fort of climate or for opportunity for sport. 

But the coast, with the islands off the coast. is 
the glory of Maine. Nowhere on the Atlantic 
or Pacific Coast has the United States any rival 
to the Coast of Maine. 

Straighten out the coast line and it would con- 
nect the two Portlands more than 3,000 miles 
apart, and then snap San Francisco on the south 
or Vancouver on the north. 

And there are lighthouses enough for watch- 
ful waiting at every other harbor on the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, and its shore mountains 
between the Penobscot and Mt. Desert—fifty 
miles—are more in number and in height than 
can be found everywhere else from Labrador to 
the Rio Grande. 

Maine’s sea-fish, river-fish and lake-fish, its 
shell-fish and sporting fish, its little fish snd big 
fish, make a combination that may well chal- 
lenge all America. 

Its deer and bear, its moose and elk, its little 
game, big game and wing game bring thousands 
of sportsmen to her camps by lake and stream all 
through her forests. 

Half as many people live in Maine incidentally 
as belong in Maine, and another half who belong 
in Maine do not live in Maine, so that if the Pine 
Tree State—the land of the pointed firs—had all 
the people who belong to her and are not of her, 
and all who are of her who do not belong to her, 
she would be twice as large as she is, or a state 
of a million and a half population. 

Its white pine and yellow pine, its spruce, 
cedar and hemlock, its fir and balsam, its birch 
and beech have become exhaustless under its 
forestry regulations. 

But that which chiefly interests the people 
whom I know in Maine is the honor Massachu- 
setts has done her in the selection of her native 
son, the man who has done more for her rural 
schools than all his predecessors, to be the official 
leader of education in the Old Bay State. Twice 
before has Massachusetts invited Hon. Payson 
Smith to take charge of one of her state normal 
schools, once has one of her best cities sought 
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him as its superintendent, but now he is elected 
State Commissioner of Education at a salary 
more than four times as great as was ever paid 
any state superintendent of Maine, prior to Mr. 
Smith, and sixty per cent. greater than he has re- 
ceived in Maine. 

Here is a clear case of the position seeking the 
man. Dr. Smith neither sought it nor was he 
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boosted or boomed for it by any one. The 
work achieved in Maine and the quiet, efficient 
way in which he had organized the forces that 
achieved it made him a marked man among all 
educators, and the Massachusetts State Boar@ 
of Education without favoritism or prejudice 
was seeking the best man to organize and lead 
its forces, and it has found him. 
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WOMEN EDUCATORS 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S BEST STORY: 
[Editorial.] 


The best story the best woman American 
story writer ever wrote is “The Girl and the 
Kingdom: Learning to Teach.’* It is 
the story of her own life in San Fran- 
cisco in 1878. It is the best “Read- 
ing Circle” booklet we have ever seen 
It is a booklet that every teacher in 
the world should read. It was written for the 
Los Angeles Teachers’ Club and the proceeds 
will be used in part in the campaign to rid 
California of all adult illiteracy. Send twenty- 
five cents to the club at Trinity Building, Los 
Angeles, and get a copy. 

She opened the first kindergarten beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. We knew well Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper and the other women who were 
behind the movement from 1882 onwards, and 
most of them were the patrons of the school 
as she began it. Here are a few of the won- 
derful ways in which she did things :— 

“Buying and borrowing were my first two 
aids to fellowship. I bought my luncheon at a 
different bakery every day and my glass of 
milk at a different dairy. At each visit I 
talked, always casually, of the new kinder- 
garten, and gave its date of opening, but never 
‘solicited’ pupils. I bought pencils, crayons, 
and mucilage of the local stationers; brown 
paper and soap of the grocers; hammers and 
tacks of the hardware man. I borrowed many 
things, returned them soon, and thus gave my 
neighbors the satisfaction of being helpful. 
When I tried to borrow the local carpenter’s 
saw he answered that he would rather come 
and do the job himself than lend his saw to a 
lady. The combination a lady and edged tools 
was something in his mind so humorous that I 
nervously changed the subject. (If he is still 
alive I am sure he is an Anti-Suffragist!) I 
was glad to display my schoolroom to an in- 
telligent workman, and a half hour’s explana- 
tion of the kindergarten occupations made the 
carpenter an enthusiastic convert. This gave 
me a new idea, and to each craftsman, in the 
vicinity, I showed the ‘particular branch of kin- 


*“Che Girland the Kingdom: Learning to Teach.” Written by 
Kate Douglas Wigein and prese ted tothe Los Angeles Ci y 
Teachers Club (Trinity Building) to C-eate an Edneational Fund for 


ee Campiign of the California Federation of Women’s 


dergarten handiwork that might appeal to him, 
whether laying of patterns, in separate sticks 
and tablets, weaving, drawing, rudimentary ef- 
forts at designing, folding and cutting of paper, 
or clay modeling. 

“I had the great advantage of making all of 
my calls in shops, and thus I had not the un- 
pleasant duty of visiting people’s houses unin- 
vited. nor the embarrassment of being treated 
as peddlers of patronage and good advice are 
apt to be treated. Besides, in many cases, the 
shops and homes (Heaven save the mark!) 
were under one roof, and children scuttled in 
and out, behind and under the counters and 
over the thresholds into the street. They were 
all agog with curiosity and so were the 
women. A mother does not have to be highly 
cultured to perceive the advantage of a place 
near by where she can send her four or five 
year olds free of charge and know that they 
are busy and happy for several hours a day.” 

Here is her description of her enthusiasm :— 

“The kindergarten theory of education was 
on trial for its very life; the fame of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel seemed to my youthful vision to 
be in my keeping, and I had all the ardor of a 
neophyte. I simply stepped into a cockle- 
shell and put out into an unknown ocean, where 
all manner of derelicts needed help and suc- 
cor. The ocean was a life of which I had here- 
tofore known nothing; miserable, overbur- 
dened, and sometimes criminal. 

“My cockleshell managed to escape ship- 
wreck, and took its frail place among the 
other craft that sailed in its company. I 
hardly saw or felt the safety of the harbor or 
the shore for three years, the three years out 
of my whole life the most wearying, the most 
heart-searching, the most discouraging, the 
most inspiring; also, I dare say, the best worth 
living. 

“The neighborhood was enthusiastic in pre- 
senting its offspring at the altar of educationak 
experiment, and we might have enrolled a 
hundred children had there been room. I was 
to have no assistant and we had provided seats 
only for forty-five, which prohibited a list of 
more than fifty at the outside. A convert to 
any inspiring idea being anxious to immolate 
herself on the first altar which comes in the 
path of duty, I carefully selected the childrem 
best calculated to show to the amazed public 
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the regenerating effects of the kindergarten 
method, and as a whole they were unsurpassed 
specimens of the class we hoped to benefit. 

“Of the forty who were accepted the first 
morning, thirty appeared to be either indiffer- 
ent or willing victims, while ten were quite the 
reverse. These screamed if the maternal hand 
were withdrawn, bawled if their hats were 
taken away, and bellowed if they were asked 
to sit down. This rebellion led to their being 
removed to the hall by their mothers, who 
spanked them vigorously every few minutes 
and returned them to me each time in a more 
unconquered state, with their lung 
power quite unimpaired and _ their 
views of the New Education still 
vague and distorted. the 
mothers were uniformly ladies with 
tuffled hair, snapping eyes, high 
color and short temper, I could not 
understand the children’s fear of me, 
a mild young thing ‘in white,’ but 
they evidently preferred the ills they 
knew. When the last mother led in 
the last freshly spanked child and 
said as she prepared to leave: 
“Well, I suppose they might as well 
get used to you one time as another, 
so good-day, Miss, and God 
help you. I felt that my woes’ were 
greater than I could’ bear, for, as 
the door closed, several infants who had been 
quite calm began to howl in sympathy with their 
suffering brethren. 

“Many days were spent in learning the un- 
pronounceable names of my flock and in keep- 
ing them from murdering one another until 
Froebel’s justly celebrated ‘law of love’ could 
be made a working proposition. It was some 
time before the babies could go down stairs in 
a line without precipitating one another head 
foremost by furtive kicks and punches. I 
placed an especially dependable boy at the head 
and tail of the line but accidentally overheard 
the tail boy tell the head that he’d lay him out 
flat if he got into the yard first, a threat that 
embarrassed a free and expeditious exit :—and 
all their relations to one another seemed at this 
time to be arranged on a broad basis of bellig- 
¢rence. But better days were coming, were 
indeed near at hand, and the children them- 
selves brought them, they only needed to be 
shown how, but you may well guess that in the 
early days of what was afterwards to be known 
as “The Kindergarten Movement on the Pacific 
Coast,’ when the Girl and her Kingdom first 
came into active communication with each 
other, the question of discipline loomed rather 
large! Putting aside altogether the question 
of the efficiency, or the propriety, of corporal 
punishment in the public schools, it seems 
Pretty clear that babies of four or five years 


should be spanked by their parents if by any- 
one; and that a teacher who cannot induce 
good behavior in children of that age, without 
spanking, has mistaken her vocation. How- 
ever, it is against their principles for kinder- 
gartners to. spank, slap, flog, shake or other- 
wise wrestle with their youthful charges, no 
matter how much they seem to need these in- 
Stantaneous and sometimes very effectual 
methods of dissuasion at the moment. 

“There are undoubtedly times when the old 
Adam (I don’t know why it shouldn’t be the 
Old Eve!) rises in one’s still unregenerate 
heart, and one longs to take the 
‘low road’ in discipline; but the 
‘high road’ commonly leads one to 
the desired point without great de- 
lay and there is genuine satisfaction 
in finding that taking away his 
work from a child, or depriving him 
of the pleasure of helping his 
neighbors, is as great a punishment 
as a blow. 

“You may such _ ideal 
methods would not prevail with 
older boys and girls, and that may 
be true, for wrong development may 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN have gone too far: but it is 


dificult to find a small child who is 
lazy or indifferent, or one who would 
welcome the loss of work; difficult also to find 
one who is not unhappy when deprived of the 
chance of service, seeing, as he does, his neigh- 
bors happily working together and joyfully 
helping others. 

“here were more than a thousand visitors 
during the first year, a circumstance that 
greatly increased the nervous strain of teach- 
ing; for I had to train myself, as well as the 
children, to as absolute a state of unconscious- 
ness as possible. I always jauntily described 
the visitors as ‘fathers and mothers,’ and told 
the children that there would soon be other 
schools like ours. and people just wanted to 
see how we sang, an! played circle games, and 
modeled in clay, and learned arithmetic with 
building blocks and all the rest of it. I paid 
practically no attention to the visitors myself 
and they ordinarily were clever enough to un- 
derstand the difficulties of the situation. 

“Thirty-seven years have passed, but if I 
were a portrait painter I could reproduce on 
canvas every nose, eye, smile, hand, curl of 
hair, in that group. I often close my eyes to 
call up the picture, and almost every child falls 
into his old seat and answers to his right name.” 

We have selected parts of paragraphs from 
the first thirty pages, but we could not possibly 
mutilate the other twelve pages of pen pic- 
tures more charming than any she ever penned 
in fiction. 


> 


The theory that education is getting ready for some future duty or privilege defeats its 


own professed purpose.—John Dewey. 
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THE MEANING OF TUSKEGEE— (VI) 


BY W. J. BUTTON 


On my arrival at Tuskegee Institute I went 
directly to the office of the principal. Dr. Wash- 
ington was at this time absent on a notable 
lecture tour through some of the Southern 
states. 1 was, however, cordially received by 
his efficient secretary, and promptly put in the 
care of an assistant, a part of whose regular 
duties it is to act as guide to visitors. Strangers 
from ali parts of the world come here all but 
daily, and every facility is afforded them for the 
inspection of the Institute. 

Through the work of this institution there 
run two essential thoughts—distinct yet closely 
correlated—academic instruction and industrial 
training. The academic course has been con- 
structed, from time to time, to meet the scholas- 
tic needs of this class of students, in connection 
with their industrial courses. Jt is a limited 
curriculum, but of sufficient range for the aims 
of the institution, as will be seer from a study 
of its work. The industries are of course the 
real life of the school and they are grouped in 
three departments, the School of Agriculture, 
the Department of Mechanical Industries, and 
the Industries for Girls. Each department has 
a separate building or group of buildings, with 
a separate director, and a corps of instructors. 

The fame of Tuskegee’s industrial instruction 
and activities is the chief magnet for most vis- 
itors. But with me the first interest was the 
academic department. I had formed some ideas 
of the problems of Tuskegee’s teaching, and I 
was anxious to see these problems in process 
of solution. 

Professor J. R. E. Lee, the director of academic 
instruction, gave me most hearty welcome, and 
immediately became interested in my mission. 
The director is a man of education and culture, 
of fine presence and attractive personality—evi- 
dently a man of strong character. His influence 
as administrator is seen and felt, at once and on 
every side. As an executive I should rate Pro- 
fessor Lee superior to most men I have seen in 
similar positions. He has a firm, steady grasp 
of his duties, and he dispatches business promptly 
and easily. He knows intimately all the condi- 
tions in the several sections of his department, 
the kind of instruction needed by students, and 
the kind of instruction they are receiving from 
their teachers. 

Mr. Lee seems to be excellent proof of the 
wisdom of the principal of the institute in the 
choice of his leaders and co-workers. This is 
your conviction, for not here alone, but in every 
department you meet men and women who im- 
mediately impress you as the right people in the 
right places. For illustration, I was so much 
impressed with the manners and qualities of the 
treasurer of the institute that after an hour with 
him I was ready to say that with such a capable 
man as Mr. Logan at or near the helm, any 
worthy enterprise would succeed. Here is a 
business man of soundness and sagacity, of large 


intelligence and great personal charm—a man 
of high and forceful character. As one of 
Tuskegee’s most valuable assets I should with- 
out hesitation write down the treasurer of the 
Institute. 

Back now to the Academy. Referring to his 
schedule of studies I remarked to Mr. Lee that 
recitations in English seemed to occur with 
great frequency. “Yes,” he replied, “learning to 
use good English is a serious matter with us 
here. Many of our pupils come to us almost 
incapable of language expression. That is why 
there are so many teachers of English in our 
school. We must begin at the beginning with 
them and teach them the simple elements of 
speech. Gradually their minds unfold under the 
guidance of good teaching and language slowly 
develops. We measure the progress of our 
pupils by their increasing ability to express 
themselves in good English. It is a slow, con- 
tinuous process, and hence you see that English 
here, like the poor, is always with us.” 

Mr. Lee made many discriminating inquiries 
as to the teaching of English in other schools 
and colleges. Finding that I had made some 
personal acquaintance with the methods of 
handling this subject in Northern institutions, 
he insisted that I should give his teachers the 
benefit of some of my observations; and in spite 
of my protest he summoned a meeting of his 
instructors. Promptly at the appointed hour 
some fifty or sixty assembled in one of the large 
classrooms, and in all my experience I have 
never faced a more earnest, intelligent body of 
men and women. Not a single phase of the sub- 
ject escaped them, and at the end of the discus- 
sion I was overwhelmed with questions. These 
searching inquiries came from instructors well 
informed and experienced who sought to add to 
their stock of knowledge by drawing on the ex- 
perience of others. Most of these teachers are 
graduates of excellent schools and colleges of 
high standing, but in their somewhat isolated sit- 
uation they have not had, perhaps, many oppor- 
tunities to learn directly of their fellow workers 
in other parts of the educational world. Their 
earnestness, their sincerity, their intelligence, 
their courtesy, all coupled with such eager desire 
to extend their outlook, greatly impressed me. 

Similar modesty and simplicity, united with 
genuine worth, are in all branches of the Insti- 
tute. For illustration, the director of the depart- 
ment of research, and experiment station, G. W. 
Carver, is so simple and unassuming that I was 
indeed surprised when I learned from others of 
the notable work he has already done, and is 
now doing, in the scientific cultivation of 
the soil; and of the distinguished position he 
holds among chemists and writers on agricul 
ture. Some evidence of Professor Carver’s ac 
tivity, versatility and usefulness is suggested 
by the numerous printed bulletins prepared by 
him. ‘These valuable documents are the result 
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of personal study, investigation and experiment, 
and cover a wide range of practical topics; such 
as, “When, What and How to Can and Preserve 
Fruits and Vegetables at Home,” “A New 
Variety of Cotton,” “Alfalfa,” “A Study of 
Soils,” “Help for Hard Times,” etc. 

His most recent Bulletin is an exceedingly in- 
teresting pamphlet of thirty-five pages explain- 
ing the nature and value of the peanut, how to 
grow it, and giving 105 simple, practical methods 
of preparing it for human consumption. Thus 
in many ways Professor Carver has added to 
the sum of human advancement, prosperity and 
happiness. 

On the Sunday aiternoon of my visit, Pro- 
fessor Carver delivered a most excellent and in- 
teresting address in the Institute Chapel to an 
audience of 1,600 or more students, on some of 
the practical problems of successful life on the 
farm. Here, indeed, is a rare man, a man of 
attainments and power, a cultured, interesting 
gentleman,—a pure-blooded Negro. 

Under the conditions at Tuskegee a minimum 
curriculum in the academic department must 
give a maximum result in mental training. 
Much, therefore, depends upon the methods of 
instruction employed. This fact appears to be 
fully realized, for | found here some of the best 
teaching I have ever seen. The teachers at 
Tuskegee,—as well as our experts in pedagogy,— 
have discovered that the more the pupil does for 
himself, the swifter and surer is his progress. 
They have learned, too, that in self expression the 
pupil finds joy as well as strength and progress. 

The most common fault in teaching—that of 
talking or lecturing to the students during the 
recitation hour-—--is, therefore, not in evidence in 
the classrooms of this institution. The tempta- 
tion to tell the learner what he is struggling to 
work out for himself is put aside, and the 
teacher with extraordinary patience and skill 
trains the immature boy to think for himself, and 
to express himself as adequately as possible. 
In several classrooms I had an opportunity to 
witness the skilful manner in which the 
teacher led the weak and struggling pupil from 
the known to the unknown. In the recitation 
here the pupil is, as a matter of course, the prime 
factor. Indeed, nowhere at Tuskegee does the 
instructor make the mistake of doing the work 
which the pupil should do. The object of teach- 
ing here is not so much to impart instruction as 
to develop the faculties of the student himself. 
The pupil is not treated as a receptacle for facts, 
but he is educated by the continuous exercise of 
his own powers. The Tuskegee teacher has 
found from experience that boys and girls learn 
to think by trying to think, that they learn to 
express their thoughts by efforts of their own 
at expression—in short that they learn to do by 
doing. 

_“The development of power comes by induc- 
tion, not by compulsion,” and “There is no pos- 
session without expression,”—these two epi- 
grams might well be written over the Tuske- 
gee portals as her guiding educational principle. 


Under the operation of this law Tuskegee is a 
great workshop, not only in field and factory, 
but also in the academic classroom. The insti- 
tution is literally a hive of activity in which the 
industries are apportioned to meet the individual 
wants and to aftord the necessity as well as the 
opportunity of individual development. _Intel- 
ligent direction and leadership on the part of the 
instructors, unremitting application to tasks and 
duties on the part of students describe the edu- 
cational routine of Tuskegee. 


A HARVARD UNDERGRADUATE IN THE 
THIRTIES 


[From the Diary of Edward Everett Hale, Edited with 
Comments by his Son, Edward E. Hale.) 
[Harper's Magazine, April, 1916.) 

Edward Everett Hale’s college diary is printed for 
the first time in Harper’s Magazine for April, From 
the young man’s account of college life in these early 
days, one gathers that life in.Cambridge was full of 
excitement and free from undue restraint. 


Edward Everett Hale entered college at the age of 
thirteen. He had parts in the sophomore, junior, and 
senior exhibitions, won prizes for two Bowdoin dis- 
sertations, was one of the first eight elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and graduated second in the class. He was ob- 
viously one of the effective men of the class; he was at 
different times secretary of the I. O. H. (a sophomore 
society, which has now passed away, similar to the 
Institute of 1770), the Harvard Union, the Natural His- 
tory Society, and the Davy Club, and he appears now 
and then going about to get men to play cricket or go 
sleigh-riding or such things. He was also one of the 
“literary men”: poet of his year in the I. O. H., and 
class poet on graduation. In fact, a good “all-round” 
man, as he wished to be. 

January 16, 1837—After reciting to Channing today 
walked down to the bridge with Donaldson. Came home 
and read some in Rev. Mr. Emerson’s “Nature.” It is 
an odd sort of book but I like it better than most every- 
one else seems to, though to be sure there is a good deal 
in it that I can’t understand. 

April 26—We recited in German for the first time to 
Professor Longfellow. The recitation, or rather the 
exercise, for we had had no lesson set before, was very 
easy. 

May 17—After recitation in Latin today, I found a 
request on my desk that I would go to the president's 
study. I went and he informed me that I was reported 
to the Faculty for wearing a coat of an illegal color on 
Sunday. I had appeared last Sunday in a dark brown 
one. 

July 18—This is the last day of our Sophomore year. 
During the year we have read the Alcestis of Euripides, 
the Oedipodes Tyranus and Coloneus and the Antigone of 
Sophocles, besides the odes, satires, and epistles vf 
Horace. I with a section of the class have read about 
half a dozen plays of Racine, as many of Moliére, Fon- 
taine’s Fables and have begun the study of German. We 
have been over Whately’s Logic and Rhetoric with 
Professor Channing, and Farrar’s Calculus and part ot 
his Mechanics with Professor Pierce. I for one am 
perfectly satisfied with my progress during the year. 

August 31—Went out to Cambridge to hear the Boyls- 
ton and Phi Beta Kappa speaking. Emerson’s oration 
was not very good, but very transcendental. 

September 18—At 11 a. m. went to Professor Long- 
fellow’s first lecture on Goethe’s Faust. The lectures are 
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to be extemporaneous translations of the German with 
explanations; as he called it recitations in which he re- 
cites and we hear. He made a long introduction to the 
matter in hand very flowery and bombastical indeed, 
which appeared to me very much out of taste. I believe, 
however, that it was entirely extemporaneous and that he 
was carried away by the current of his thoughts. In fact 
he appears to say just what comes uppermost. The 
regular translation and explanation part of the lecture 
was very good. 


September 22—Pretty busily engaged all day in writing 
forensic. At 11 a. m. went to Professor Longfellow’s 
second lecture, which I liked a good deal better than the 
first. 


October 17—At 11 o’clock I went down to the chapel 
and staid there most of the time till the exhibition was 
over. The performances were tolerable, perhaps as good 
as usual at an exhibition, but nothing more. I liked Jim 
Lowell’s part better than any of the others. It was dif- 
ferent from the ordinary routine of exhibition parts; 
consisting of a comparison of the fate of Homer during 
his life and after his death, giving a sketch of the way 
in which he was obliged to beg from house to house, and 
then contrasting it with his fame as the first epic poet 
of the world... . 


Staid at the Foster’s till about 3, when I 
came up into the yard and went with a number of 
other fellows in Howard’s room. He had a part [in the 
exhibition] today and in conformity with established 
usage gave a blow to the class. Almost all the class 
were up there and staid till 314 when we adjourned 
to Sams. Guild and Eliot’s room where was another 
blow, they also having had parts. I staid there till 
about 4 and then left them all singing and enjoying 
themselves, drinking, etc., to go to the Fosters [where 
he had left his sisters, with whom he went in to Bos- 
ton]. 


October 18—On conversing this morning with those 
who had been present at prayers, I found that there 
had been considerable noise. We soon learned today 
that the Faculty would take notice of this. They 
held meetings in the morning and the afternoon, the 
result of which was that in the early part of the af- 
ternoon A. and B. were sent off till the next com- 
mencement for intoxication, and C. and D. till the end 
of the term, “for entering the Chapel arm in arm, 
stamping, apparently excited by liquor.” They also 
sent for Sams. Guild and Eliot and gave each of them 
a public for giving a blow without leave of the gov- 
ernment. This made us very angry. Everybody ac- 
knowledged that A. and B. were drunk and deserved 
their fate accordingly, but it was universally agreed 
that C. and D. were not, and that.their punishment 
like Guild and Eliot’s was too severe. A class meet- 
ing was called for 7 in the evening. I went down, but 
after organizing itself the meeting adjourned to pro- 
cure a fuller attendance at 8%. At this meeting noth- 
ing of importance was done. There were only thirty- 
six present, hardly a majority of the class, neverthe- 
less it was voted a class meeting and we proceeded 
to business. After one or two preliminary resolutions, 
a resolution “that the class signify their disapproba- 
tion of the measures of the Faculty by stamping in 
prayers tomorrow morning” was put and negatived. A 
resolution that we signify disapprobation by smash- 
ing proctors’ window was almost unanimously op- 
posed. After various ineffectual resolutions, to ad- 
journ till next Tuesday, sine die &c., it was voted to 


adjourn till the moderator should call the meeting to- 
gether again. 


October 19—On going to morning prayers found a 
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good many panes broken in Univ. window. There was 
a good deal of noise in Dr. Ware’s recitation room, 
this morning, not at all connected with the prevailing 
fuss, but for nothing but fun, as we used to say at 
school. There were one or two apples and a lemon 
which were being thrown constantly from one side 
of the room to the other, to the imminent danger of 
the heads they happened to be aimed at; and all this 
was done without attracting Dr. Ware’s particular 
notice, except once when Ellis, who was reciting, made 
an allusion to the circumstance. He spoke loud enough 
to be heard all over the room, but so quick that Dr. 
Ware could not understand him. He seemed to per- 
ceive that Ellis had said something he ought not tho’ 
he did not know what. Poor old man, he is too old 
for such a situation. His eyesight is very poor so 
that he can’t even tell who is present and who is ab- 
sent. The other day when he called on Haven, I 
thought he called me and recited, when he called me, 
Haven recited. This has happened twice, once by a 
mistake of each of us.... 

October 20—In the evening after supper I went into 
Hayward’s room, where I staid till 8. About 74 heard 
a tremendous explosion which I thought was a pump 
blown up, as one or two were last term. In the morn- 
ing, however, I found that either by this, or a later 
explosion which I did not hear, was made by a tor- 
pedo put on the sill of one of the windows of Uni- 
versity Hall. It smashed in the sash so as to make 
four squares into one and broke several other panes 
of glass. 

October 26—I was very much surprised this evening 
just before six to see Fullum enter. He came out to 
get information of the state of things here. They had 
heard in town of last night’s explosion, and had supposed 
that there was a row going on here. The fact is that 
there has been an explosign or two almost every night 
since last Friday. Yesterday morning the President read 
us the vote of the Faculty, that those suspected of ex- 
plosions should be Grand Juryized next December, if a 
confession was not previously made. After this, the ex- 
ploders showed their contempt of it by a louder blow than 
ever, last night. It is reported that there is to be a patrol 


tonight. The secret of the exploders is very well kept.” 


I doubt it the Faculty suspect one person any more than 
another. ... 


November 29—It appears that X. of our class has con- 
fessed all he had to do with the explosion on condition 
that he shall not be dishonorably expelled. Y. unwilling 
to testify has demanded leave to take up his connexions 
which was refused, i. e. he cannot depart honorably. 

February 2, 1838—I should have mentioned at the be- 
ginning of today’s entry, but it slipped my mind at the 
moment I was writing, that when we went to prayers 
this morning we found the chapel in great confusion, 
owing to the explosion of a bomb placed in front of the 
pulpit. The windows’ were all broken, almost every 
pane of glass being destroyed, the front of the high plat- 
form on which the pulpit stands was blown in, the plas- 
tering broken in several places where pieces of the shell 
had entered, woodwork of pews, window panes and 
seats hurt in some places, the clock injured, part of the 
curtain inside of the pulpit torn away, and a couple of 
inscriptions in immense letters on the wall to this effect 
“A bone for old Quin [President Quincy] to pick.” 
Nobody appears to have any suspicion who did it, and 
everybody manifests great indignation; it is going rather 
too far for a joke. 

February 6—We had the meeting of undergraduates 
today at noon and passed two or three resolutions ex- 
pressing disapprobation fof the explosions] and voted to 
publish the resolutions in the Boston papers. . . .« 
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BEFORE 9 A. M. 


BY A. A. WETTER 
Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago 
Author of ‘Great Educators” 

“Good morning, Miss W——.” 

“Good morning, Charles.” 

“Miss W , will you help me with this trans- 
lation?” 

“May I he allowed to take off my coat and 
hat first?” 

And Charles, “honteux et confus” like the crow 
in the fable, takes his seat, one eye, however, on 
my movements. And as soon as I am seated, 
even before I have unlocked all the drawers in 
my desk, Charles is at my side. While I help him 
out of his difficulties, three others gather around 
me. 

“Will you sign my note to the library?” 

I look for my stamp and sign the note. 

“Have I time enough to go over to the schoul 
store before the tardy bell rings?” 

“You had better write a note, to make sure.” 

Joseph writes a note and I sign it. 

By this time, half a dozen are around my desk. 
Rose, with a frown on her forehead and a gram- 
mar in her hand, cannot find the subject in a cer- 
tain sentence. I help her find it and already the 
next searcher for truth is wpon me. 

“Miss W. please punctuate this sentence for 
me. I don’t know whether to put a comma or 3 
period there!” After that’s done, Jim strolls up 
with his hands in his pockets:— 

“Miss W——. have I time to go down to the 
gym before the tardy bell rings?” 

“Yes, go and don’t bother me.” 

Behind Jim stands a girl, shy, pretty, timid :— 

“Miss W——, I wore my new spring hat to 
school, and I'd just love to have you see it and 
tell me what you think of it.” 

“Bring it in.” 

And I admire it dutifully and tell her it is the 
most becoming hat she ever wore! 

During the hat period, a dispute had arisen be- 
tween two of the girls, and with flushed cheeks 
they come to my desk. 

“Miss W. , will you settle this argument? 
Margaret says the pope is pope for only the peo- 
ple in Italy, and I say he is pope for all the 
Catholics in the world. Now, who is right?” 

I settled the argument, but Margaret does not 
seem convinced. 

A volume of Shakespeare is thrust under my 
nose. 

“Miss W. 


, won’t you please read this para- 


_ graph and find out for me where it says some- 


thing of Caesar’s ancestors? I cannot find any- 
thing about them in it.” 

I read it over once, but only after the second 
perusal am I able to find the well-hidden allusion. 

An algebra is laid on my desk. 

“What does x equal here?” 

“Go and find out for yourself!” 

I begin to feel worn out, and all that before 
my real work has begun. 


“May I go home after the seventh period to- 
day? Please, Miss W——.” 

“Why?” 

“My mother is sick and she wants me to come 
home early.” 

“All right, but don’t ask me any more this 
quarter.” 

A freshman in knee pants, a dirty scrap of 
paper in his hand, is standing beside me. (He 
does not belong to me, as I have a senior room.) 

“Please, where is this?” 

I look at the scrap in his hand and see the word 
“Rhone.” So I pull down the map hanging on 
the wall and make him follow the course of the 
Rhone from the Swiss mountains to the south of 
France. But he has another word on that dirty 
paper: Havre. So we travel back to the north 
of France; then down to southern Spain, be- 
cause my young geographer wanted to have a 
look at Gibraltar. 

By this time the tardy bell had rung and I 
breathed a sigh of relief, for that is the signal 
for them to settle down in their seats and study 
before passing to their respective recitation rooms. 
For two minutes I was able to attend to my attend- 
ance book in peace, when up bobbed a lanky girl 
with a worried expression in her face. And this 
is the straw that broke the camel's back. 

“What do you want, Mildred?” 

“We have to write a theme on how to wash 
dishes. I don’t know what to say.” 

Now, I don’t mind admiring spring hats, or 
finding the Orinoco river on the map, or punctu- 
ating a sentence, or settling disputes about the 
pope, nor any of the thousand and one other 
things that are expected of us in a schoolroom; 
but I draw the line at knowing all about dish- 
washing, and correct dishwashing, at that; dish- 
washing that is dishwashing. However, as these 
innocent pupils of ours think we know everything, 
I did not want to distort their illusion; so I tried 
to look very much impressed and said in very 
earnest tones:— 

“Well, I should say that the glasses should 
be washed first, and the pots and kettles last.” 

I fervently hoped that she wovll hop joyously 
back to her seat, happy to have received such 
an enormous amount of information. But alas! 
she only looked a little more worried. 

“T said all that, but how about the silver and 
the dishes?” 

“Oh,” I said, “That’s easy, just say that the sil- 
ver is washed after the glasses and the dishes 
before the pots and kettles, and to take clean 
hot water very often and rinse everything well. 
And now go and sit down.” 

She went back to her seat very slowly, ex- 
ceedingly slowly, pondering over, I don’t know 
what. I could not tell her more than I knew 
myself, could I? 

Just then the 9 o’clock passing bell rang and 
my work began. 

And there are people who say a_ teacher's 
work is just play. 


~ 


Learn to ride the horse that threw you.— Slogan of Rural Schools in Canada. 
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CONNECTING LITERATURE WITH LIFE 


BY ALICE REYNOLDS 
Brigham Young University 


The question so far as the teacher is con- 
cerned is a question of transfer. Things com- 
paratively trivial and matters of great moment 
all come in for a share of consideration. Matters 
of good form, in good society are to be found 
from Clarissa Harlowe to “Silas Lapham,” help- 
ful hints all the way—things that were best to 
do or best not to do. Our business as teachers 
is to give wise emphasis to proper things, and 
put them over into active life, never losing sight 
of the fact that we are teaching literature. 

We may have at hand matters of great con- 
cern, perchance a thought of creating sympathy. 
We may wish to give to persons of pronounced 
northern sympathy, sympathy for the southern 
point of view. Because literature grips the feel- 
ings as no intellectual analysis can do, popular 
novels such as “Queed” and “The Clansman” 
should do service in such a cause. 

Again we may desire to create sympathy for 
that which forms no part of our national tradi- 
tion, not with the idea of threatening our demo- 
cratic ideas, but in order that we may develop 
sympathy for the point of view of others. I 
speak with some earnestness on this matter be- 
cause the recent visit of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Aberdeen disclosed the fact that 
there are persons who believe that a decent re- 
spect for others somehow compromises patriot- 
ism and devotion to the democratic institutions. 
The introduction to the “Idylls of the King’ 
should help to develop international patriotism. 

Social and industrial problems today vex so- 
ciety much. Modern fiction and modern drama 
have exploited these vast complex problems from 
many sides. Both the classes and the masses 
are seeking to be understood. A few persons 
will obtain information on these subjects from 
courses in sociology, but the multitude will get 
it from the current novel and the current drama. 

A notable service of literature to life is the 
expanding of the horizon, the giving of vision 
and spiritual breadth. To know Hawthorne in 
his entirety is to know the Puritan, to know 
Tennyson is to know England, to know Brown- 
ing is to know Italy and to know Goethe is to 
know Germany, for these writers give us dis- 
tinctive atmosphere. 

We regret that nineteenth century literature 
is quite generally regarded as pessimistic in its 
outlook on life. A very well-known lecturer on 
literary topics has told us that the poets of the 
nineteenth century were all telling us how sad 
they were, and that the novelists were all telling 
us how sad all the people were. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge in his address at the dedication of 
the Widener library, at Harvard University, last 
June, said: “We must have libraries to which we 
may repair from the turmoil of life, never more 
in anguish than at the present time.” 

Still we have optimists. Let us not neglect 
in this hour of pessimism to lead our students to 
the splendid optimism of Whitman and Brown- 
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ing; for as the breath of spring is contagious so 
is the spirit of song. There may be times when 
the “faith of honest dowbt” is best, but there are 
certainly times when the fuller glow is best— 
even that certain glow found in such a master- 
piece as the book of Job. 

Through literature we are enabled to un- 
derstand life here’ and now; through literature 
we catch a glimpse of the city celestial. 


VACATION BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 


BY J H. BEVERIDGE 
Superintendent, Council Bluffs, lowa 


[Address at the Detroit Meeting.] 


For the most part vacation club work for boys 
and girls has been a county project rather thana 
city activity. A middle-western city school dis- 
trict, usually called an Independent School Dis- 
trict, often embraces a large ammount of terri- 
tory that may be used for agricultural purposes 
and other activities of a similar nature. It aims 
to teach better methods of agriculture and home 
economics. The work may be extended so as to 
include almost every home activity which is of 
interest to boys and girls; and it finds its best 
support through the Extension Departments of 
the Agricultural Colleges working in conjunction 
with the public schools. 

In the state of Iowa during the past year 
eighteen different activities were more or less 
encouraged by the Extension Department of the 
Iowa Agricultural Colleges. These activities 
are as follows :— 

Acre of Corn Club, Garden and Canning 
(Tomato) Club, Poultry Club, Potato Club, Gar- 
dening Club (1 sq. rd.), Cooking Club, Sewing 
Club, Manual Training Club, Canning and Mar- 
keting Club, Grain and Seed Club, Baby Beef 
Club, Baby Pork Club, Bee Club, Home Work 
and Play Club, Farmer Boy Club, Home Girl 
Club, Father and Son Corn Club, Home Work— 
School Credit Club. 

The purposes of such work are :— 

To provide wholesome activities for boys and 
girls during the long vacation period that will 
supplement the regular school work so as to 
reinforce principles already learned in the school 
and to learn other things seldom thought of or 
considered in schoolroom activities. 

To socialize education. Most progressive edu- 
cators believe that the school work should be 


closely associated “with the actual life and inter- 


est of the pupil and also with his future life as a 
working member of society.” Vacation club work 
furnishes ample opportunity for socializing edu- 
cation. In summer gardening the child comes to 
understand the value of soil, the principles of plant 
growth and the beauty of flowers. He learns 
to appreciate something of the relationship e< 
isting between himself and his environment. 
The girl sees something real in sewing, in 2o0k- 
ing and in canning. When the boy cultivates 
his own garden, feeds and cares for his own 
amimals, makes and spends his own 
money, he reacts to the real situation in life. 

To teach the boys and girls industry, thrift, 
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economy, persistence and application to things 
that are worth while. 

To motivate effort. The boy is giver. an op- 
portunity to enroll in that particular activity in 
which he has, for some reason, become inter- 
ested. He is encouraged to compete with others 
on an equal footing and is encouraged to pro- 
duce the best product possible. He sees, in 
the concrete, some materia! reward which he imay 
attain through his efforts. 

To encourage children to look forward to that 
which ought to be in education. The thing that 
ought to be is that which draws us on beyond 
the thing that is, to the higher ideal. It en- 
courages the children to look forward toward 
better training, higher institutions of learning. 
Especially in the garden work, children are en- 
couraged to make waste places not only useful 
but at the same time beautiful. It furnishes 
children profitable recreation. 

E. C. Bishop of the Extension Departmenr of 
the Agricultural College of Ames, Iowa, was 
asked to visit the Council Bluffs schools and 
give short talks in the various school districts, 
relative to boys’ and girls’ club work as carried 
on in the state and how this work might be car- 
ried on in the city. The principals of the several 
schools and members of the parent-teachers or- 
ganization followed up this work, by presenting 
the matter to the pupils from various stand- 
points, encouraging the children to enroll in such 
clubs as they might be interested in, always with 
this precaution, that pupils should enroll only 
when they were sure they had the continuity of 
purpose to stick to the undertaking to the end. 
It was thought best to undertake the work in only 
eight of the eighteen different clubs suggested 
by the Agricultural Colleges, as follows:— 

Vegetable and flower gardening, canning, 
cooking, serving, poultry, baby pork, acre of 
corn, manual training. 

Through the expert the high school teacher 
of agriculture employed for that purpose and 
through the assistance of the teachers and ;ar- 
ents interested in the work, it was possibie to 
have instruction given in every activity under- 
taken. The instructor in domestic art in the 
grade school was employed by the Mothers’ 
Clubs of the city to give instruction in sewing to 
such girls enrolled in sewing as had had nw }j-ar- 
ticular instruction in school in this work. 

We were fortunate in securing the services of 
a capable and experienced man to supervise the 
club work—one who had had previous experi- 
ence in county club work. But in securing him 
it was necessary for the city to extend the work 


of the Acre of Corn Club contest over the 
county. One advantage of this endeavor was 
slight financial aid secured from the government. 
The Board of Education gave $250 for the sup- 
port of the work. The remainder of the funds 
were secured through the energy and activity of 
the Mothers’ Clubs and the administrative de- 
partment of the public school, principally through 
two erdeavors—the May festival and a high class 
musical, The receipts of these two entertain- 
ments were about $1,600. 

An executive board for carrying forward the 
club work was formed. This board consisted of 
the superintendent of city schools, one member 
from the Board of Education and three repre- 
sentatives from the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Every child was required to keep account of 
time spent in the activity in which he was en- 
gaged, the money spent for all purposes, his 
amount of sales, gain or loss entailed. Record 
books were prepared for this purpose and pro- 
vided without expense to the child, by the execu- 
tive board. 

Two exhibits of work done by the children were 
held, one, the exhibit of garden products, was 
held in June, and the general exhibit, represent- 
ing all departments of club work, was held in 
September. 

At the first exhibit one hundred and three 
different children exhibited products. At the 
September exhibit 784 different children had one 
or more products on exhibit. There were over 
three thousand exhibits. The value of products 
produced during the summer was slightly over 
five thousand dollars. At the September exhibit 
cash prizes were given amounting to $140, but 
this did not include the expense of thirteen short 
courses to the Iowa Agricultural Colleges, and 
a trip to the Panama Exhibition won by a boy in 
the Acre of Corn contest. 

The September exhibit was held in the large 
City Auditorium. Booths were built by each 
school after a design made by the mothers’ club 
of each school district. The outer space was re- 
served for the exhibits of life stock, and here 
pigs, poultry, pigeons, geese, rabbits, etc., were 
exhibited. Six thousand people attended the ex- 
hibition. 

It cost the Federated Parent-Teachers Asso- 
cation $326 to hold this exhibit. The worth 
cannot be measured, for co-operation secured, the 
interest awakened, the enthusiasm for better 
things made manifest, the intellectual and 
spiritual uplift stimulated are not measurable 
quantities. 


In years, as measured by the calendar, Book er T. Washington’s life was brief indeed. He 
did not live out man’s allotted time on earth. In that brief life, however, he traveled the long 
journey which marks the distance between the birth of a slave boy and the death of an ac- 
knowledged leader of his race, of an educator of international fame, and of a benefactor of man- 
kind. Measured by deeds of heroic self-sacrificing service for others, his life is limitless in its 
length and breadth and depth.—Dr. O. T. Corson at Detroit, February, 1916, 
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“AT SCHOOL IN THE PROMISED LAND”* 


Readers of the Journal of Education’ appre- 
ciate our enthusiasm over Mary Antin’s great 
patriotic tribute to America in “The Promised 
Land,” and they hardly need be told that we are 
most happy to announce that the publishers have 
selected all the passages in that book which have 
to do with her school life in America. It is 
really much more satisfactory in many respects 
than the larger book because it keeps one’s mind 
closely concentrated upon that phase of her 
American life which is of highest significance. 

We cannot recall any book which captivated 
us quite so completely as did her “The Promised 
Land,” and these features of it seem more fas- 
cinating now than did the original story of her 
life. It seems as though all that captured us 
there is here. 

We cannot see how any American teacher can 
afford not to own this book and read it and re- 
read it. 1 

It should certainly be in every reading circle 
list, should be in every school library, should be 
required reading in every normal school and 
training school, and in the English course of 
every college, high school and academy. 

No language can over-state its value peda- 
gogically, psychologically, patriotically. 


*Antin’s ‘‘At School in the Promised Land.’ Riverside Literature 
Series. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
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THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSO. 
CIATION 


The many ways in which the work of extending 
the kindergarten can be aided through an ex- 
ternal agency is illustrated by the report for 1915 
of the National Kindergarten Association, of 
which Dr. John Dewey of Columbia University 
is president. 

The object of this association is “to have the 
kindergarten established in every public school,” 
To this end, during the past year, it has helped to 
support three demonstration kindengarten 
classes in Bellevue, Pa., Hindman, Ky., and 
Rock Hill, S. C. It is expected that at the be- 
ginning of the next school year these classes will 
be continued, and supported entirely by local 
funds. 

Another practical means which the association 
has utilized for securing kindergarten training 
for little children who do not now have it has 
been the continuance of its field work in Cali- 
fornia in connection with the state law which 
provides for the opening of kindergartens on 
petition of parents. Through lectures, corre- 
spondence and personal visits the special field 
secretary of the association has continued to 
make known to parents throughout the state the 
value of the opportunity which the law makes 
possible for their children. As a result, many of 
them have signed the necessary petitions, and 
the number of kindergartens has grown from 19%, 
in 1914, to 385 in 1916. 

As a result of this field work in California 
kindergarten instruction has been secured dur- 
ing the year for about 3,500 children. This has 
involved an approximate expenditure of $70,000 
on the part of local school boards. 

The success of the California law has marked 
out a clear line of action for having the kinder- 
garten established in every public school, and the 
association has consequently endeavored to 
arouse interest in this new type of legislation 
throughout the country. Interested persons in 
New York, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, New 
Jersey and Virginia are already alive to the ad- 
vantages of this kind of work for the children of 
their states, and efforts are being made to bring 
about such changes in their kindergarten laws as 
will make it easy to open kindergartens when 
parents express a desire for this training for their 
children. 

To have in available form information which 
will be helpful to persons interested in initiating 
or improving kindergarten legislation, a circular 
has been prepared in co-operation with the 
Kindergarten Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, covering a short analysis of the successful 
mandatory legislation of California, an outline of 
a model kindergarten bill, successive steps m 
legislative work, facts about the kindergarten 


which legislators may wish to know, and a list of 
bulletins and circulars for use in legislative cam- 
paigns. 

In order further to facilitate legislative work. 
state laws relating to 
It is 


the provisions of all the 
kindergartens have also been tabulated. 
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believed that this information will be of valuable 
assistance to workers throughout the country, 
not only in showing the comparative standing of 
each state as regards kindergarten legislation, 
but in affording suggestions which one state may 
well borrow from another. To make this in- 
formation as helpful as possible, the number of 
kindergartens in each state has been included 
with the state law. 

Believing that the present period in the growth 
of the kindergarten is one of standardization as 
well as extension, the association has co-operated 
with the Kindergarten Division of the Bureau of 
Education and a Committee of the International 
Kindergarten Union in making a comparative 
study of kindergarten training schools through- 
out the country. This study is embodied in a 
report published by the Bureau of Education, the 
purpose of which is to afford a basis for compari- 
son to school administrators who wish to know 
the training schools that provide the best 
teachers, and to prospective students who would 
like to know where good training may be se- 
sured; and to provide an incentive to inferior 
training schools to improve their courses. 
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TO GET THE MOST AT THE N. E. A. — 


If you will notify New Yorkers in advance 
what you most want to see—and when,—guides 
will be furnished to economize your time in see- 
ing school buildings; model flats; infant milk 
stations; playgrounds; summer roof gardens; 
school results and methods; budget making; in- 
dustrial processes; Ellis Island; night court; 
domestic relations court; newspaper offices; sea- 
side resorts; hospitals; fresh-air homes; city de- 
partments; municipal art; field training for pub- 
lic service, ete. 

In general for assistance specifically fitted to 
you or your neighbors, address John R. Young, 
Convention Bureau, Woolworth Building, New 
York City. 

For special assistance in matters pertaining to 
public service, address N. E. A. Committee, In- 
stitute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, 
New York City. 


NEWEST NEW BUILDING 

No one builds the old type of buildings any 
more. All school buildings now being erected 
are new, but Sacramento, under the lead of Su- 
perintendent Charles C. Hughes, has the newest 
of the new schoolhouses. 

We have seen nothing elsewhere to compare 
with it for a moment. 

It is absolutely fireproof, built of solid con- 
crete, and stands as a monument to the most 
efficient skill in school architecture. Its keynote 
is simplicity and unity, the unit being the class- 
room. Each classroom is arranged upon the 
most modern plans. It is twenty-three by twenty- 
nine feet, entirely open with cottage windows on 
one side, and on the opposite side high transoms 
which open into a wide, open hallway, thus giv- 
ing a sweep of fresh air through the room at all 
times. 


- 


Every classroom in the building faces the east 
in order to give it sunlight, protecting it at the 
same time from the heat and glare of the south 
and west exposures. 

Each room has a separate hat room for boys 
and girls. 

In each of these is an individual toilet to pre- 
vent the congregation of children in the general 
toilets during recitation and study periods. 

There are twenty-four of these rooms—that is 
to say, the unit was multiplied twenty-four times, 
thus building the structure from the inside, for 
efficiency and usefulness. 

Spacious concrete floored hallways with tiled 
walls add dignity and beauty to the building. 

The assembly hall on the ground floor, with 
seating capacity for 1,200, adds greatly to the ac- 
tivities of the school, affording a social centre 
and meeting place for the patrons of the school. 

The splendidly arranged wing for manual train- 
ing and domestic training, with its complete 
cottage and sewing room, deserves mention. 

There is a laboratory for general science, a 
separate room for drawing, a hospital for boys 
and one for girls, numerous bathrooms and 
shower baths for each sex, a commodious branch 
library, in which will be placed one of the assis- 
tants of the city library, where the children can 
come in close contact with books and _ receive 
training in their use. The building has no basc- 
ment, the children coming almost direct from the 
yard into the first floor, thus saving the climbing 
of one stairway. 

All the activities usually placed in the basement 
are left to the roof garden, in which can be car- 
ried on the gymnasium work and the physical 
training exercises, no matter what the weather 
may be outside. 

It is planned to use every inch of this building 
all the time. 

It is equipped so it can be brilliantly lighted at 
night for evening work. 

N. E. A. BREAKFASTS 


The Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers 
street, New York City, is largely responsible for 
the arrangements by thirty New York men 
principals for breakfasts on July 4, 5, 6, 7. No 
speeches, but vital questions and crisp answers — 
about educational affairs in New Youk City or 
anywhere else in America. 

These breakfasts will be evans profes- 
sionally and highly enjoyable personally. 

Never before have school principals planned 
anything quite so desirable and delightful. 

Write at once to Institute for Public Service, 
51 Chambers Street, New York City, for place 
and price of tickets. Don’t fail to be at one of 
the breakfasts. 


Union Theological Seminary, Presbyterian, 
has received a gift of $1,800,000, donor unan- 
nounced. 

New York City has a Francis W. Parker 
public school. 
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WALDORF-ASTORIA LUNCHEON 


One of the best functions of the N. E. A. week 
will be the Waldorf-Astoria luncheon in honor 
of President D. B. Johnson. 

If you have not reserved your luncheon ticket 
for the Waldorf-Astoria write to O. M. Plummer, 
North Portland, Oregon, at once. It will be one 
of the biggest features of the meeting and any- 
one can come. Luncheon ticket only $2. 


NEBRASKA FARMERS 
State Superintendent A. O. Thomas of 


Nebraska has certainly lined up the farmers for 
educational devotion to rural life in an unpre- 
cedented way. The Granges are passing resolu- 
tions requesting the state superintendent to call 
a convention of county superintendents and one 
delegate from each rural school district to be se- 
lected by the school board to decide upon a defi- 
nite plan of action in arousing public sentiment. 
This is heroic surely. Never before has there 
been attempted a state gathering with one lay 
representative from each rural school district in 
a state. 

This is the first great step toward emphasizing 
our contention that the local school district should 
be the civic unit in all public affairs. You will 
solve no civic problem on any other basis. You 
can poultice for surface irritation in some other 
way, but you can solve no rural problem in any 
other way. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


The United States Bureau of Education has 
rendered the cause of education inestimable 
service through the study, and the publication of 
the study of A. C. Monahan on “The Consolida- 
tion of Rural Schools and Transportation of Pu- 
pils at Public Expense.” 

No one should plan a campaign for consolida- 
tion, or attempt to administer a consolidated dis- 
trict, or write or speak upon this subject without 
making himself the master of this Bulletin, 1914, 
Number 30. 
Historically, administratively, educationally it 
is invaluable. 


STANFORD PROFESSORS 
President Ray Lyman Wilber of Stanford 
University makes a gratifying announcement of 
virtual increase in salaries. It is a somewhat 
unusual classification. It will be p.-ssible for 
every professor to receive at least the minimum 
salary as fixed by the board two years ago as the 
ultimate aim of the university. Minimum and 
maximum salaries have been granted as follows: 
Instructor, $1,200 to $1,800 a year; assistant 
professor, $2,000 to $2,500 a year; associate 
professor, $2,750 to $3,250 a year; full professor, 
$3,500 to $4,000 a year; pre-eminent professor, 
$4,250 to $6,000 a year. 


AN ERIE INCIDENT 


The schools of Erie, Pennsylvania, are doing 
many original and inspirational things edvca- 
tionally. 
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A few weeks ago John Masefield, the English 
poet, appeared in Erie, and before his arrival the 
teacher of English asked the students to memo- 
rize his poem, “Sea Fever.” One of the young 
ladies, Miss Gladys Ottaway, set the poem to 
music, and one of her classmates, Miss Faith 
McCormick, sang the composition before the 
class and also at the night of Mr. Masefield’s lec- 
ture. 

The performance was received with great ap- 
plause. Mr. Masefield was much pleased and asked 
each of the girls to write in his autograph album, 
It was an event which thrilled the audience more 
than anything else that has occurred in the city 
in a long time. 

Many schools have talent which could be utii- 
ized to great advantage in some such way. 


A PLAYGROUND PROPHECY 


In 1901 we printed the ~ following editorial 
note :— 

The next great movement in the in- 
terest of children is to be a crusade for 
playgrounds. The agitation will con- 
tinue until there are adequate, well- 
equipped and well-superintended play- 
grounds in every needy section of every 
large city. 

We were well ahead of the procession then, 
but we kept up the agitation until we saw great 
results. The editor was a charter member of 
the original Playground Association and was on 
the executive committee for many years until 
great things had been achieved. 


Vocational guidance, one of the great features 
of education today, owes everything to Meyer 
Bloomfield and to Boston for making his 
demonstration possible. -Rarely has any new 
thing in education been absolutely a one-man 
affair and a one-city affair. in its demonstra- 
tion as in this case. 


Departmental teaching above the sixth grade 
is now so uniformly adopted that the wonder is 
that there was any opposition to its introduc- 
tion, and yet conservatism was never more con- 
scientious than in this .opposition. 


Apparently Superintendent Cole of Denver 
has all the triumphs available. Sudden changes 
have happened before but it looks like perma- 
nency for the success of Cole of Denver. 


H. B. Wilson, Topeka, well says that if school 
work is to function in the life of a pupil, sub- 
ject-matter and method must in themselves be 
worth while and significant. 


There is a wealth of educational material in 
New York City outside of the N. E. A. meetings. 
Get the most of the best of what you want. 

It is really surprising to see how universal 18 
the “bubbling fountain” in city schools when one 
realizes how recent was its introduction. 

The school enrollment in Los Angeles has 
increased 170 per cent. in ten years, from 34,236 
in 1904-1905 to 92,628 in 1914-1915. p 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


As one approaches the most vigorous cities in 
new sections of the country he often sees a huge 
sign, “Watch Us Grow!” 

We could but think of that sign as we calied 
at the attractive new building of the World Book 
Company on Prairie Avenue in Chicago near the 
new buildings of the American Book Company, 
Ginn & Company and Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany. 

Caspar W. Hodgson, who makes the Worlc 
Book Company famous, is one of the men whom 


Heath and I stayed together in a more quiet 
“looking about.” One evening he confided to me 
the fact that he wanted some one to represent 
his house in California but that he did not care 
to establish an office or assume a salary. It re- 
sulted in my having Hodgson come to San Fran- 
cisco and arrange to do what he could at $5 a day 
and expenses and continue his course at the Uni- 
versity. He stayed with the house until he had 
built up a business from almost nothing to more 
than $100,000. 1¢ 


THE HOUSE OF APPLIED KNOWLEDGE 
At 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago; the new western home of the World Book Company, publishers, of Yonkers-on-Hudson (N. Y.), Chicago, 
Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 


we have seen grow, and in few experiences have 
we greater satisfaction than in our acquaintance 
with Mr. Hodgson in the last twenty-eight years. 
He was an intensely kind schoolmaster in Pasa- 
dena in the days when Will S. Monroe was su- 
perintendent. But he was a hustler. He was a 
young man to “put things over.” It made no 
difference what good thing was on the docket, 
Caspar was boosting it to the end of the limit. 

It took some grit for the young man to throw 
up a job of which he was the master with promo- 
tion to Los Angeles absolutely assured, but he did 
it and went to Stanford University almost liter- 
ally to work. his way through. 

I was in San Francisco at one time when both 
Mr. Ginn and Mr. Heath were there. Mr. Ginn 
was doing the coast in royal fashion, but Mr. 


Some years later, Edgar O. Silver, of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, at a meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Chicago con- 
sulted me about their finding a young man to 
come into their business, and in three days they 
had arranged with Mr. Hodgson to come with 
them, and the fabulous orders secured by him 
for them in the Philippines are matters of com- 
mon knowledge among publishers. 

It was his capture of those islands which led 
him to dare as few young men have dared in the 
last fifteen years to launch an entirely new bust- 
ness which has grown to unprecedented propor- 
tion. He has held his lead in the Philippines and 
has developed other lines as ingenious as they 
are original. 

His place at Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, where 
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the editorial offices of the World Book Com- 
pany are located, is as attractive as any that an 
artist can boast along the banks of the Hudson 
and in July it will be as much of a Mecca as any 
place for the teachers to visit. . 

Mr. Hodgson has gathered about him a score 
of devoted young men who have caught the in- 
spiration and purpose of the founder of the house 
and are determined to make the institution roll 
on down time. 

The new home of the World Book Companv 
in Chicago is but another evidence of the growth 
of the business that is scarcely a dozen years old. 

NEWTON HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY MARY A, LASELLE 
Newton, Mass. 


Although the Newton Vocational School is 
young, the Newton schools have had a significant 
piace among educators for a number of years. 
¥ormerly pupils all entered the city’s excellent 
classical high school, where they remained one, 
two, three or four years, according to their mental 
aptitudes and the financial condition of their par- 
ents. Contrary to the usual impression, that 
young people wish to leave school at the earliest 
permissible moment, there has been manifest a 
great desire on the part of most of the Newton 
boys and girls to remain in school as long as pos- 
sible; a desire that was pathetic on the part of 
some pupils for whom the training of the 
erdinary high school,—even the best type of 
high school,—developed restlessness and a spirit 
of revclt against the mode of life of their father: 
and mothers, while offering no special training 
ti.at enabled them to go out into life well-fitted 
either to improve home conditions or to enter 
upon any but low-grade employment—blin1. 
alley occupations. 

Let us visualize the condition of educational 
matters in Newton ten years ago.. Here was a 
wealthy city in which, judged by the educational 
standards of those days, the provisions for the 
education of the children of the city were su- 
perior. Had not the Newton schools received 
gold medals from two World’s Fairs for the best 
work in drawing and design? And did not the 
Newton boys and girls who entered Harvard 
and Wellesley and other colleges maintain a 
high rank, both in athletics and scholarship? 
These were the questions asked Superintendent 
of Schools Dr. F. E. Spaulding, when he faced his 
school board quietly with the bold statement 
that the City of Newton was not doing its duty 
by a ceria’: percentage of its voung people. In 
reply to these questions, the wise and far-sighted 
superintendent produced statistics, compiled 
from a_ school census just completed, which 
proved conclusively that outside of a group 
destined from birth for college, not a large per- 
centage of the young people who entered the 
high school so hopefully remained until the end 
of the four years’ course. In fact, some of the 
so-called “unscholarly” pupils became  dis- 
couraged and dropped out before completing the 
first year. And of those of this class who 
doggedly hung on, until the long worked-for 
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diploma was attained, only a very small number 
of boys were trained to enter upon a vocation that 
could be considered satisfactory from any point 
of view, while the majority of the girls, with the 
exception of a certain group from the commer- 
cial course, left this fine high school unfitted to 
enter upon any wage-earning employment and 
with little knowledge or skill that would enable 
them to make of their home a pleasant and 
healthful abode. Seeing is believing, and these 
cold black and white charts which Superintend- 
ent Spaulding had hung in his office started warm 
currents of life into action, and with a change of 
policy, which at first startled the conservative 
type of New Englander, a technical high school, 
costing with its grounds and equipment about a 
half of a million dollars, was erected upon a 
magnificent estate of twenty-five acres, exactly 
in the geographical centre of the city—as the re- 
solve was made by the school board that, if, the 
thing were to be done, it should be done thor- 
oughly. 

When one high school building accommodating 
one thousand young people is housing satisfac- 
torily the secondary pupils of a city of normal 
growth, it is somewhat hazardous to erect an- 
other building also capable of accommodating a 
thousand pupils; and there was amazement 
throughout the city recently, when, at the end of 
six years in the new building, it has been found 
that the school has outgrown even these spacious 
quarters. 

Where have the pupils come from? Before 
we answer this question, we must return to our 
superintendent, for in his hands was the key that 
unlocked the door of opportunity. It was the 
firm belief of Dr. Spaulding—a belief with which 
he managed to inspire every member of his 
school board and corps of teachers—that schools 
are organized for the best development of chil- 
dren, and for that purpose only. That is, the be- 
lieved that a child should be in the kind of school 
that would bring to fullest life the spirit that was 
in him. He saw that thousands of children, in 
fact, whole generations of children, passed 
through the twelve years of school life with only 
a small part of their mental powers awakened, 
and that this condition is largely due to the fact 
that they are in the wrong school environment. 
He saw, also, that much of the work of the 
ordinary school is stupid for certain types of chil- 
dren, and that, quite naturally, such work pro- 
duces dull children for whom anything like origi- 
nal thought is almost impossible; children who 
are destitute of any power of initiative; children 
who make the men and women who think what 
they are told to think; say what tens of 
thousands of others have said: do what every- 
one else is doing; in a word, persons whose 
power of accurate observation and of logical 
reasoning is non-existent, and who, moreover, 
have never been trained in any processes of 
skilled work. That every city, town and hamlet 
in this and in every other country has a certain 
percentage—sometimes a_ large percentage—ol 
such passive minds, and untrained hands, does 00 
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alter the fact that progress, true economic and 
national power, and a development of the 
tremendously big idea of human brotherhood 
which is just forcing its way as by a spear tipped 
with flame into the minds of an_ increasingly 
large number of persons, depend upon the think- 
ers and the skilled workers in any community. 
It is quite evident that to be a _ thinker and a 
worker one must be trained in right methods and 
habits of thought and of work and that this de- 
mands interest, attention, and concentration ot 
the right kind. Every intelligent person is per- 
fectly aware of this fact, and yet so heavy is the 
weight of conservatism, inertia and cowardice, 
that until recently practically one type of public 
school has been the only type in which all pupils 
were moulded, and in this kind of school the lack- 
lustre eyes and dawdling habits of study of many 
pupils revealed the recognition even on the part 
of the children of the futility of a large amount 
of the routine school work to arouse their minds 
to anything like independent power of thought, 
while no attempt whatsoever has been made to 
give them a degree of technical skill that would 
enable them to earn a satisfactory living and 
thus to. take an honorable place in the com- 
munity. — Booklet. 
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WILLIAM COE COLLAR 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Brighton High School, Boston 

William Coe Collar was born at Ashford, Connecticut, 
September 11, 1833, died February 27, 1916. He received 
the degree of A. P. at Amherst in 1859; A. M. from the 
same college in 1864; honorary A. M. from Harvard, 
1870; L. H. D. from Ambherst, 1901. His career as a 
schoolmaster is as follows: Master, Roxbury Latin 
School (Boston, Mass.) 1857-1867: head master, 1867- 
1907. He was a member of the Boston School Com- 
mittee, 1871-1881; of the Harvard School Examination 
Board, 1892-1896; and Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He was the author of a seriés of 
books on the Latin and the Greek languages, published 
a German grammar, and prepared many papers and ad- 
dresses on the teaching of the ancient languages and 
on other subjects. He was deeply interested in the wel- 
fare of educational organizations and contributed greatly 
to the success of the Head Masters’ Association of the 
United States, the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schodls of New England, the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club, the Harvard Teachers’ Association 
and others. 

He was a man of sterling character and extraordinary 
ability. He had a passion for excellence, which with 
him became a personal matter. His mind was not only 
Singularly clear and vigorous, but possessed that power 
of stimulating other minds—a gift absolutely essential 
to the true teacher. His sense of justice was particu- 
larly keen and led him to seek most earnestly a right 
Solution of all his complex educational problems. He 
made a famous school still more famous, and brought 
it to the highest possible pitch of genuine efficiency. 


He was a constant student, and, so, avoided that most 
msidious foe of schoolmasters—routine. His sympa- 


thies were broad and human. A lover of the classical 
music of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart, he 
learned also to enjoy the works of modern composers. 
Pictures, too, afforded him life-long enjoyment. If he 
had been able to shape his life according to his own 
Wishes, he would have been not a teacher but a lawyer, 


and an actual participant in the public affairs of the 
Nation. He was greatly interested in history, eco- 
nomics, government and current events. His wide 
reading in these departments of knowledge, his deep 
sympathy with the sufferings and the aspirations of the 
toiling masses, his kindness of heart, and his eloquence 
made him the peer of statesmen, judges and sociolo- 
gists. He was a wise and dignified counsellor, and a 
generous and thoughtful friend. He possessed a mind 
able, acute, open and flexible. These qualities are well 
illustrated by the following facts: When he was forty 
years old, being somewhat dissatisfied with his penman- 
ship, he purchased some writing books and carefully 
completed the copies. Although he did not study Ger- 
man until he was fifty years of age, he made such 
progress in that language, that he revised and edited a 
German grammar, and gained practical facility in speak- 
ing German. His fondness for poetry, stimulated to 
some extent by one of his professors at Amherst, con- 
tinued throughout his life. He loved not only the 
classics of Greece and Rome but the classics of other 
ages and other lands. The splendid galaxy of British 
poets found in him an appreciative and loving disciple. 

Secondary education in the United States owes as 
much to Mr. Colfar as to any one man. 


TAKING THE HIGH SCHOOL INTO THE 
COAL CAMP 


BY G. S. COWDRICK, DENVER 


The American high school will furnish the 
flame to heat the melting pot of diverse nation- 
alities in Colorado coal mining camps. As a re- 
cent development in its campaign for social and 
industrial betterment The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company has announced a plan to furnish 
high schools for the children of its miners. The 
schools will be established within the mining 
camps, as it has been found in most cases im- 
practicable to send the miners’ children to central 
locations. Arrangements are being made for 
securing additional teachers of undoubted qualifi- 
cations for high school work, and for erecting new 
buildings when necessary. The first of the coal 
camp high schools got under way during the 
present school year, even before the general 
plan of educational extension had been formu- 
lated. This school is at Rouse, in Huerfano 
County, where R. D. Chittenden, a young and 
ambitious principal, is successfully handling 
ninth and tenth grade instruction. 

The plan to install high schools at the coal 
mines grew out of the manifest need for better 
school tacilities. Under the old system the 
schooling of the miner’s child ended with the 
eighth grade, unless he could be sent to a dis- 
tant town for further instruction. The coal 
camp children, usually bright and reaching an 
early maturity, customarily finish the eighth 
grade at the age of thirteen or fourteen. Most 
of them are eager either to go to work in the 
mines or to receive more education. State laws 
and the regulations of The Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company forbid the employment in the 
mines of boys under the age of sixteen. What 
to do with the children who had finished the 
eighth grade became a serious problem. Under 
the industrial representation plan, put into full 
operation following the Colorado visit last fall 
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of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., educational matters 
are under the general supervision of committees 
on recreation and education in the various min- 
ing districts. These committees are composed 
of representatives of the company and elected 
representatives of the miners. The committee 
on recreation and education in the Trinidad dis- 
trict recently grappled with the problem of ex- 
tending educational facilities. Upon the initia- 
tive of this committee a meeting was called which 
was attended by company officers and employees 
and by the members of school boards in C. F. & I. 
coal camps in Las Animas County. At this con- 
ference it was voted to recommend to each 
school board that it establish ninth and tenth 
grade instruction, comprising the first two years 
of a high school course, in its camp. 

Efforts will be made to specialize in practical 
subjects without neglecting the solid founda- 
tions of standard classical education. The new 
high schools will be, as are the common schools 
operated in company camps, part of the regular 
public school system, and will be under the su- 
pervision of state and local authorities. In most 
instances, however, The Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company as owner of practically all the taxable 
property in the district pays the lion’s share of 
the expense. At the recent educational confer- 
ence C. J. Hicks, executive assistant to Presi- 
dent J. F. Welborn, stated that the additional 
taxation for high schools willingly would be 
borne by the company for the sake of furnish- 
ing better educational facilities for the children 
of its employees. In some localities one high 
school will serve for two or three closely adjoin- 
ing camps. In other places miles of hilly country 
intervene between mines, and it will be neces- 
sary for each camp to have its own high school 
building. 

In the Southern Colorado mining camps a 
score or more of nationalities are represented. 
These include, besides the Anglo-Saxon, Celtic 
and Teutonic stocks, people of diverse Latin, 
Slavic and Asiatic races. It is with the belief 
that American high school education will go 
farther than any other agency in welding these 
varying stocks into a valuable American citizen- 
ship in the second generation that the biggest 
coal and steel company in the Rocky Mountain 
Region has decided to take the high school into 
the mining camps. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S CREED 


BY MINNIE E. HAYS 
Superintendent Chitterden Central District, Fesex Jurct «cr, Vt. 
I believe in:— 

The mop, mop-pai] and wringer drill; 

In the tooth brush drill; 

In the warm lunch; 

In screens for every window and door; 

In a cellar for every rural school; 

In the storing of fruits and vegetables in the rural 
school cellar for the supply of unfortunates; 

In bathrooms for the rural schools, where the chil- 
dren and people of the rural communities may 
for a small sum be made clean; 

In:— 

Better sanitation in and around the homes of the 
children who attend school; 
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Better sanitation in and around the school build- 
ing; 
Better 


constructed and equipped schoolhouses; 
Better lighting for children’s eyesight; 
Better air for the children to breathe; 
Better water for children to drink; 
Better teeth for the chewing of food; 
Better nutrition for everybody; 
Better concern regarding vocational guidance, 
Better provision for healthful sports; 
Better physical development of the child; 
Better moral development of the child; 
Better kept and more attractive school grounds; 
Better trained and more efficient teachers; 
Better careers for the common good; 
Better co-operation in common interests; 
Better eyes to see the needed things; 
Better hearts to sympathize; 
Better feet to tread the thorny paths; 
Better cheer when difficulties arise; 
Better hands to work for the common weal; 
Better strength to do the common tasks; 
Better charity not to despise; 
Better and braver souls to know where duty lies, 
I believe in prevention more than cure. 
I believe in “keeping well” rather than “getting well.” 
I believe in mother-craft and father-craft schools. 
[ do believe in Medical Inspection and the school nurse, 
I know that “the essence of true culture lies in the abil- 
ity to put one’s self in another’s place.” 
And 
“T doubt not through the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 


HOW THE NEW YORK PENSION BILL WAS 
BEATEN 


Defeat Uncertain Until Last Moment. 

[“School” gives this account of the dying gasp of the 
famous bill.] 

The Albany correspondent of the Brooklyn Eagle 
furnished the following interesting account of the fight 
for and against the Teachers’ Pension Bill in the last 
moments of the Legislature:— 

Albany, April 21—After a long and bittet fight that 
was carried right up to the hour of adjournment, the 
Lockwood-Ellenbogen Teachers’ Pension Bill went 
down to final defeat as the Legislature closed up its 
business between 9 and 10 o’clock last night. 

It was the last big bill to be before the legislators and 
it died hard. After failing by four votes to -pass late 
Wednesday in the Assembly, it was called up again 
yesterday moruing and beaten for the second time 
within twenty-four hours. Not content with this the 
friends of the measure went into the Senate where the 
sister bill lay on third reading calendar waiting vainly 
for the Assembly bill to come over. 

Mayor Mitchel is understood to have kept the wires 
hot between Albany and New York all the afternoon 
rounding up support and closing the shattered ranks 
aiter the previous defeats. Finally, early last evening, 
Senator Lockwood moved his bill for final passage in 
the Senate. He made a strong appeal in its behalf and 
it passed in that house by a vote of 30 to 10. 

All the Brooklyn Democrats and the Tammany and 
up-State Democrats voted for it. The Brooklyn Re- 
publicans divided. Gilchrist and Burlingame voted 
against it. Iockwood, of course, voted in the affirma- 
tive and Senator Lawson did not vote at all. 

With lighter hearts than they had had for two days, 
Miss Isabel Ennis and Miss Grace Strachan, who had 
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been fighting persistently without sleep for forty-eight 
hours to round up support, went to work again with 
the Assemblymen. 

But it was a hopeless task. It came up for a third 
time in the Lower House fifteen minutes before final 
adjournment on a message from the Senate. A score of 
objections threw it into the Rules Committee, and as 
that body had had its last meeting for the year, the 
measure was still there when the session broke up. 

When it was seen that the chances for the bill were 
gone, the Mills temporary relief measure, which had al- 
ready passed the Senate, was rushed to the Assembly and 
passed on short roll call, It provides that $300,000 may be 
taken from the principal of the already bankrupt fund 
to take care of emergencies. The measure provides no 
permanent relief at all. 

Senator Lockwood engineered the last fight in the 
Assembly to pass the Lockwood-Ellenbogen measure. 
He took the matter up with Governor Whitman and se- 
cured his moral aid. The Governor let it be known 
that he believed the Assembly should pass the bill and 
put it up to the Mayor, as the city administration should 
be the deciding factor. 

Lockwood took this word to Sweet and urged him to 
help the measure, but it was fruitless. 


* > 


AN APPEAL TO THE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA 

This war of unheard-of magnitude and horror has exiled 
from the western borders of Russia, Lithuania, Cour- 
land, Poland, Ukraine and White Russia, about 30,000 
school teachers, the pioneers of culture in the villages 
and towns of the Russian borderland, and forced them 
to seek refuge in the far middle or eastern parts of that 
country. Many of these exiled teachers were called into 
the army and a large number of them are now lying 
wounded in the hospitals, while their families, their 
wives and children, having left all their possessions in the 
war-stricken land, often separated one from another, 
and left to their fate, must provide for themselves. 

The Russian public and the various organizations 
have shown themselves very sympathetic to the exiled 
teachers, and are helping them as much as they possibly 
can. Especially distinguished in this work of mercy 
have been two well-known societies having their head- 
quarters in Moscow—the All Russia Pedagogical So- 
ciety and the Moscow Elementary Teaching Society. 
The head of both these organizations is the famous Rus- 
sian pedagog, V. P. Vachterov, the enthusiastic 
apostle of humanitarian, natural and scientific educa- 
tion in Russia. 

Thanks to the endeavor of both these societies, 
help was received from the Municipal City Government 
of Moscow in establishing a common refuge for teach- 
ers, in giving a monthly allowance (nine rubles per 
person) to the refugees and in buying them warm cloth- 
ing. Besides this, the pedagogical societies gave cer- 
tuin sums from their own treasuries for the mainten- 
ance of the reiugees. Certain pedagogical organizations 
spent as much as 18,000 rubles monthly during 1915. 
But since those organizations had to help not only the 
exiled teachers in Moscow, but in other Russian cities, 
such as: Voronezh, Vitebsk, Vladimir, Ekaterinoslav, 
Kaluge, Kostroma, Kursk, Minsk, Mogilew, Penza, 
Perme, Smolinsk, Tvere, Tula, Chernigov, Odessa, Ros- 
tov, near the Don River, and elsewhere. and since the 
Russian public has much to do in helping and support- 
ing many wounded and their families, besides a great 
number of other refugees, the help given the teachers 
so far has been far from sufficient. 

Therefore, having received an authorization from the 
above mentioned Russian pedagcg, V. P. Vachterov, 


I appeal to the organizations of the teachers of America | 


and to individual teachers, in the name of humanity and 


of international brotherhood, to come to the aid of the 
Russian borderland teachers, who have suffered so much 
in this unhappy year. Even the smallest donation wil} 
be thankfully received and acknowledged. 
Donations can be sent directly to the president of the 
aforesaid societies, to 
V. P. Vachterov, 
President of the All-Russia Pedagogical Society. 
Plushchiha, No. 26, k. 6. 


A former teacher in Russia, Moscow, Russia. 


M. Shalchus, 
15 Millbury street, 
Worcester, Mass, 


THE FLY BRIGADE ; 


BY META WELLERS 
Curtis School, Chicagu 
[Air—Tramp! Tramp!] 
In our homes we watch and work 
To exterminate the fly 
That is bringing death and sickness to our door, 
And with footsteps firm and light, 
Swatting to the left and right, 
We will rid our homes of flies forevermore. 


CHORUS. 
Swat! Swat! Swat! the girls are coming! 
Cheer up! Soon the victory’s won. 
And within our city’s gates 
We shall breathe a purer air 
When the last of all the filthy flies is gone. 
Roys— 
In the battle front we stand 
Ready for the fiercest charge, 
On the alleys filled with dirt and broken cans. 
And we'll pour on garbage piles 
And the stagnant waters round, 
Oil that stills the festive ’skeeters’ buzzing clans. 


CHORUS. 
Clank! Clank! Clank! the boys are marching! 
Forward, comrades, join the fray! 
Charge upon the deadly germs, _ 
Breeding in the reeking filth, 
Ere we fall to them a helpless, hopeless prey. 
Boys and Girls— 
So we form a willing band 
Charging at our Chief's command 
On the pests and plagues that fill the summer aur: 
And we'll fight with all our might, 
Doing all that we can do, 
As we help to make our city free and fair. 


CHORUS. 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! together marching, 

Cleaning-up as we move on. 

And with hearts so light and gay 

We look forward to the day, 

When the last of all the pesky flies is gone. 

Costumes: Girls—aprons, dust-caps and fly-swatters, 

Boys—overalls, straw hats, bandanna handkerchiefs 
and oil cans. 


SWEAR WORDS 


Swearing is not generally a matter of morals. It is 
a question of good taste, if you like, or good form, and 
usually it is a question of education. Taking the name 
of the deity “in vain” violates one of the command- 
ments, but the vain use of a word or phrase that is 
meaningless to its user does not come within this de- 
scription. Seldom, in fact, does one who utters an oath 
have the real meaning of the phrase in his thought; 
and so it is fair to assume that the every-day profanity 
of good people indicates not a laxity of morals, nor 
even low ethical standards, but a totally different ail- 
ment, which may be called a disease of the vocabulary. 
This is the theme of an article on “The Every-day Pro- 
fanity of Our Best People,” to appear in the June 
Century from the pen of Burges Johnson, who points 
out that. almost every exclamatory phrase in our lan- 
guage has a profane origin, and that unconsciously we 
emit a swear word with almost every breath. 
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SOLID GEOMETRY. By William Betz, East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y, and Harrison E. Webb, 
Central Commercial and Manual Training High School, 
Newark, N. J. With the editorial co-operation of Percey 
F. Smith, Yale University. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco: 
Ginn & Company. Cloth. 199 pp. With diagrams 
-and illustrations. Price, 75 cents. : 
Betz and Webb’s Solid Geometry is designed to meet 

the needs of those who wish to make the subject vital 
to their students. If solid geometry is to retain its place 
in the schools it must be vitalized. It is a hopeless task 
to attempt to retain adequate interest in the subject un- 
less there is a new spirit developed. This book meets 
the new demand. It is based upon the application of 
plane geometry to the faces of a cube, and to certain 
lines drawn upon and within the cube. It will aid the 
student materially in bridging the gap between think- 
ing in two dimensions and the three-dimensional think- 
ing of solid geometry. The principles of parallel pro- 
jection are introduced early, enabling the student to 
make accurate drawings as he proceeds. The mensura- 
tion of the cylinder, cone and sphere is treated in- 
formally, followed in each case by a formal demonstra- 
tion which is rigorous and adequate. Constructions, 
computations and original theorems receive equal at- 
tention. Applied problems in various fields are included, 
but these are free from undue technicalities. New 
sequences and proofs bring out essentials and shorten 
the time required for forma] work. Illustrations, infor- 
mal discussions and _ historical notes interspersed 
throughout the text add to the human interest of the 
subject. The relation of solid geometry to mechanical 
drawing is clearly shown. A new and adequate treat 
ment of congruence and symmetry of solid figures is 
presented. 

Here is a Solid Geometry that, while conforming tc 
the requirements of important examining bodies, is so 
arranged that the essential topics are made prominent, 
the less significant are subordinated into corollaries 
or exercises, and the unimportant are suppressed al- 
together. The authors have had constantly in mind the 
National Geometry Syllabus of the Committee of Fif- 
teen. The.spirit of this book is admirable. It conserva- 
tively retains the careful reasoning that has distinguished 
geometry in the past, and yet it vitalizes the subject in 
a manner most inspiring to the pupil. Among the in- 
teresting features is the emphasis laid on geometric 
drawing, where the dexterity and precision of the hand 
are trained to co-operation with the corresponding 
qualities of the mind, 

NORTH AMERICA DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: A Geographical History. By T. Crockett, 
M, A., and B. C. Wallis, B. S. New York: Cam- 
bridge Universitv Press. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
agents. Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Advocates of “preparedness” are continually assert- 
ing that American history textbooks need to be revised 
because of the false impression of our military prowess 
which they give. The present work is due to two Eng- 
lishmen, and as was to be expected, is far from, giving 
any such impression. It is but just to say, however, that 
the treatment of the delicate topic of the American 
Revolution is eminently fair, not to say refreshing. It 
is pointed out that the size of the country and the rela- 
tive smallness of the British Army (obstacles that the 
United States would have to meet if it intervened in 
Mexico, for example) militated against England, and 
that French aid was of the greatest importance. Credit 
is given unstintedly to Washington and_ Greene. 

The book is “ a‘ geographical history’ and the geo- 
age view of history is constantly kept in mind. 

he illustrations are twenty-two in number, including 
maps and plans. The name of General Sumter is mis- 
spelled on pages 98 and 99. The work is one that can 
be read with interest and profit by every American. 


THE GREATER TRAGEDY 
THINGS. By Benjamin Apthorp Gould. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
This is a vigorous, intense, heroic treatment of some 

of the far-reaching consequences of the present great 

war, especially as it affects Canada. Naturally Mr. 

Gould is exasperated over the comnlacency with which 
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the United States views the war. Is it any wonder that 
cur brothers across the border, who are sending their 
fathers, sons and brothers to their death, and their 
money in endless amounts, cannot see why we should 
be boasting of our increased prosperity? 

We must admit, all of us must admit, that’ it is little 
short of miraculous that we are prosperous beyond 
precedent while cther nations are in the throes of 
despair. It will do every American south of the bor- 
der good to read what a keen-witted, skilful writer 
and earnest soul over there has to say. Through it all 
is a noble plea for the old Spirit of 1776 to assert itself 
to bring into being in the world a greater and more 
widespread liberty and progress. It is a plea for a 
closer co-operation of the democracies of the world to 
accomplish democratic ideals. 


LAKESIDE LITERATURE READERS. 

WORLD STORIES FOR CHILDREN. A Third Grade 
Reader. By Sophie I. Woods. 198 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

STORIES OF MANY COUNTRIES AND MANY 
TIMES. A Fourth Grade Reader. By Florence 
Holbrook. 251 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

CLASSIC POETRY AND PROSE. A Fifth Grade 
Reader. By Rose M. Kavana. 320 pp. Price, 50 


cents. 
FAMOUS STORIES AND POEMS. A Sixth Grade 
Reader. 348 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 

Each book in this series is prepared by a specialist. 
The special merit of the “Lakeside Literature Readers” 
is in the range, character and quality of the selections 
and their adaptation to the grades. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


By A. W. Clark. 


“Graded Writing Textbooks.” 
Boston: Ginn & Ce. 

**Paradoxical Pain.”? By R. M, Harbin. 
man, French & Co. 

“The Avoidance of Fires.”” By A. D. Weeks. Price, 60c.—Des 
Kindes Erstes Lese-buch.”” By K. M, Jones, Price, 35c.—‘‘The. Story of 
Agriculture in the United States.’ By A. H. Sanford. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Modern Swimming.”’ By J. H. P. Brown. 
nard & Co. 

“The Printing Trades.’”’ By F. L. Shaw. 
the Platoon Plan.”’ By S. O. Hartwell. Metal Trades.’ By R. R 
Lutz,—‘The Teaching Staff.’ By W. A, Jessup. Survey Committee of 
the Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Book Four.) 


Price, $1.25. Boston: Sher- 


Boston: Small, May- 


*“Overcrowded Schools and 


THIS IS WHEN A CHEQUE LOOKS GOOD 


Probably the darkest day that ever comes to a teacher is when a serious 
illness sets in, and she faces the certainty of a greatly increased expense 
and no income, and the uncertainty of how long it will last. Then it is 
that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, and better still is the assur- 
ance that she need not worry, for the T. C. U. will see her through. 

One teacher writes: ‘“This has been a strenuous winter on me financially 
as I had moved, my salary was lower than usual, I am the sole support 
of three children and all the year the balance has been on the wrong 
side of the ledger, and this payment, which was so cheerfully and so 
promptly made, has meant much more to me under present circumstances 

| than a much larger sum might at another time.”’ 

| Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that the only 

| Way to save their savings is to have them protected by the T. C. 
U. Many times an accident or a sickness piles up a debt that will 
mortgage one’s efforts fora year or more.”’ 

| This great National Teachers’ Protective Organization—the T. C. U. 

| —stands ready to pay $50 a month to any teacher for a loss of time caused 

by accident, sickness, or quarantine, besides many additional benefits. 

very teacher should be protected. 


TEACHERS’ CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
| 


SEND THE COUPON 

| Tothe T. C. U.—140 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Send your booklet explaining Protective Benefits for Teachers. 

Name 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local 
interest relating to any phase of school 
work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions 
must be signed to secure insertion, 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
96-July 1: American Library As- 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 
97-30: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocean City. Hugh W. 


Caldwell, Chesapeake City, secre- 
tary. 
JULY. 
8: American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 


tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 


8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
gual Association, Appleton, 
is. 


#0-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


@4! Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 
16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 


sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 


80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent; H. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


BETHEL. Bethel is certainly one 
Of the loveliest of the hill towns of 


the state. It is one of the few 
towns that keeps its elegant resort 
hotel open the year round. It is 
primarily an academy town, made 
famous by Gould Academy. Princi- 
pal Hanscom, leader in all the school 
interests of the town, has been in 
service longer than almost any other 
leader of any locality. The meeting 
of the Oxford County Association 
here in early May was one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic ever 
held. The presence of Hon. Pay- 
son Smith, state superintendent, 
who goes to Massachusetts as state 
commissioner of education on July 1, 
contributed largely to the mmpor- 
tance of this session of the associa- 
tion, 


EASTPORT. The city has pur- 
chased a site on the summit of the 
hill for a new high schoolhouse which 
the city has voted to build. The 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, the 
Boy Scouts, and the Clean-up Asso- 
ciation are all engaged in a lively 
effort to enlist the young people in 
many good public endeavors. As a 
city of 5,000 persons Eastport is 
every way prosperous and education- 
ally progressive. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WAKEFIELD. Four women teach- 
ers will resign to become mid-summer 
brides. Miss Anna Butterfield, super- 


visor of drawing, will marry Principal 
W. H. Emmonds. 


CONNECTICUT. 
WILLIMANTIC. The _ fortieth 


annual meeting of the Eastern Con- 
necticut Teachers’ _Association was 
held in the auditorium at Windham 


High School Friday. A similar 
meeting was held at New Lon- 
don. The report of the nomi 


nating committee was given as fol- 
lows: President, E. A. Case of 
Willimantic; vice-president, C. E. 
Wheeler; secretary-treasurer, R: H. 
Bellows of North Grosvenordale. 
The chief speaker was Samuel J. 
Slawson, superintendent of schools 
in Bridgeport, his talk being on 
“Education.” Following Mr. Slawson, 
Marcus White of the State Normal 
Schocl at New Britain spoke on 
“Oral and Written English.” 

The program for the day was: 
Business meeting. Address, “Educa- 
tion,” Samuel J., Slawson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Bridgeport; address, 
“Oral and Written English,” Marcus 


White, State Normal School, New 
Britain; address, “Some Phases of 


the Work in Arithmetic,” Claude C. 
Russell, assistant superintendent of 
Schools, New Haven; address, “The 
New in Education,’ Edward Hay- 
ward, superintendent of schools, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


NEW HAVEN. The treasurer of 
the Yale Corporation reported gifts 
and bequests aggregating $105,783, 
the largest of which were $50,000 
from Edla J. McPherson, $22,000 
from Henry H.* Butler and $20,000 
for the Gilbert L. Stark professor- 
ship in the divinity school. 


PUTNAM. At a meeting of the 
Board of Education teachers in the 
public schools were re-elected as fol- 
lows: H. W. Files as superintendent 
of schools, at a salary of $1,800; 

B. Handy, principal, $1,700, an in- 
crease of $100 over last year; W. F. 


Baking 
owder 


Absolutely 
Pure 


Made from 
Cream of 
Tartar de- 
rived from 


grapes. 


Used by teach- 
ers of cookery 
and baking 
experts be- 
cause they 
know it makes 
the finest and 
most whole- 
some food. 0 


Alum 
No Phosphate 
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Thousands of Free Text Books 


Will be discarded in June as unfit for use—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers. Avoid 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. 


Protect Them from the daily handling, wear and soiling of 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 


Piece—Easily Ad 
made of Wood Pulp. 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Book at a Cost of less than 32 


UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


We make Three different grades of material for Cover use 
SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
$10.00 Per 1000 


$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Cover Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


the school year with the Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers,which wear like Leather—Sanitary—One 
justed and are equal to 2 lower priced Covers 


24% of its value 


COMMERCIAL 
$8 50 Per 1000 


No Torn Edges 


SPRINGFIELD, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Penny, sub-master, $1,200. He re- 
ceives an additional allowance from 
the state for trade school work; 
George T. Challoner, physics, $850; 
Abbie H. Keith, English, $85v; 
Inez Bowler, Latin, $800; Gertrude 
Shepherd, French and German, $800; 
Mildred P. Pierce, science and his- 
tory, $750, increase of $50; Bertha E. 
Lewis, commercial, $850. 


NEW HAVEN. Upon her retire- 
ment from the presidency of the 
New Haven Teachers’ League, in 
which she had declined to serve any 
longer, Miss Catherine Brennan was 
presented by former president and 
founder of the league, William H. 
Hackett, in behalf of the teachers 
of the schools, a handsome goid 
casket filled with gold pieces 
amounting to $390. 


NEW BRITAIN. Misses_ Mary 
Ward and Ruth Jenkins, English 
teachers at the high school, will 
leave the local school at the end of 
the year. Miss Ward, who has been 
teaching in this city for four years, 
will go to the new + school in 
Bridgeport, and Miss Jenkins, who 
will have concluded slightly more 
than a year at the end of the term, 
will join the faculty at the Worces- 
ter, Mass., High School. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 
-OCEAN CITY. The program of 


the forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, which will be held here June 
27 to 30, has just been completed. 
The address of welcome will be de- 
livered by United States Senator 
John Walter Smith and the response 
will be made by Dr. A. H. Krug, of 
the Baltimore City College. This 
will be followed by ap address by 
Dr. Abraham Flexner, assistant sec- 
retary of the General Education 
Board, New York. The session will 
close with the inaugural address by 
Superintendent William J. Holloway, 
of Wicomico County. 

On Wednesday the general ses- 
sion will be addressed by Dr. How- 
ard A. Kelly of Baltimore; Stuart 
Brady, publicity agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Wilmington, Del., and Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, New York. 

On Thursday Emerson C. Har- 
rington, governor of Maryland, will 
deliver an address. He will be fol- 
lowed by Dr. W. C. Blakey, secre- 
tary and fraternal delegate, Virginia 
State Teachers’ Association. The 
meeting will close with an address 
by Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Journal of Education, Boston. 

Friday morning will be given over 
to a general business meeting. The 
committee on resolutions will report 
through Superintendent Albert S. 
Cook of Baltimore County, and Dr. 
M. Bates Stephens will report on 
legislation. The music will be ren- 


“Teachers—Gat Big Pay— 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1,500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


dered by Miss Grace Elliott of is 
bury, and Miss Elizabeth 
Annapolis. 

The othcers of the assocfation are: 
President, Superintendent William J. 
Holloway; first vice-president, Dr. 
E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; second vice-president, John 
E, Edwards, Cumberland: treasurer, 
Dr. R. Berryman, Baltimore, and 
secretary, Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Chesapeake City. In addition to the 
officers, the executive committee 
having charge of the program is: H. 
H. Murphy of the State Normal 
School; Superintendent G. Lloyd 
Palmer and Dr, A. H. Krug. 


HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 
Principal of Vocal Department, 


and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and History of 
Music Free, 
Special Courses for Teachers. High 
School and College Girls, 
The School is Located on Squam Lake, 
Holderness. 
Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Ete. 
Dormitories Look Out on the Lake. 
Rates Reasonable, 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies. 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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Schools and Colleges 


Thomas Normal Training School- 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 


(INCORPORATED) 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 


eee in the Public Schools. 


Good situations alwavs open. 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


tected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions 


HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and M 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men and women to teach these sub- 


The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers great opportunities and 
rge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for of 


illinery. 


years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. 


Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
We also qualify 


For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


Principal Joseph Blair of Spar- 
rows Point High School and N. 
Price Turner of Salisbury have ar- 
ranged a program for the high 
school section, which will meet 
Thursday morning. Addresses will be 
made before this department by Dr. 
M. Bates Stephens, R. X. Day of 
the Brunswick High School, Charles 
H. Kolb. Westminster, and Dr. 
William H. Burdick of the Public 
Athletic League, Baltimore. 

The Grammar Section, through its 
officers, Miss Anna M. Hyde, of 
the Frostburg Normal School, and 
Miss M. Rose Patterson, of Roland 


THE PALMER METHOD 
OF BUSINESS WRITING 


Was awarded the Grand Prize at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, where its author was given a 
Highest Medal of Hono: as Collaborator on Edu- 
cational Reform. 

It is just as adaptable for use in rural schools as is 
graded schools 

The regular $10 CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
is free to teachers who —? their pupils with 
our textbooks. A Teachers’ Certificate, granted 
upon completion of the course. 

Our Textbooks:— 7he Palmer Method of Business 
Writing, for third-grade pupils and above, and 
Writing Lessons for Primary Grades, for first 
and second-grade pupils. 

Write us at 30 Irving Place, New York, stating 
the number of pupils you have in each grade, 
and we will furnish an estimate of what it will 
cost to install the Palmer Method in your school. 
THE A. N. PALMER CO. 
30 Irving Place, 32 So Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. hicago, Ill. 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 

Boston, Mass. Cedar Kapids, Ia. 


When looking for a thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
cal Education, wiite the Vocational 
Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


KEENE, N.H., NORMAL 


Summer Session 


NEW PLAN 
Short unit courses of three or six weeks each, 
ition free, 36 courses, 18 teachers. Board 
and room, $4.50. Circulars. 


WALLACE E, MASON, Prin 


THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
EAST OF THE ROCKIES 


The University of Vermont Summer School 


Burlington on Lake Champlain 
July 10 to August 18 


A SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Special Departments of MUSIC, ART and GERMAN 


Summer Term of the 
CURRY SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont 


BME RSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 


It aims 


to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powersin expression whether 


as acreative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


The Sargent School for 
Physical Education 


Largest Normal School for Physical Education in the 

world. Broad and thorough course based upon thirty- 

five years’ experience educating and placing teachers. 

Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever. 

It is at your service. We recommend only such a 

teacher as meets your particularrequirements. Save 
time and worry by writing today to 


L. W. SARGENT, 74 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Brid«e 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principa! 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts, Coeducationa’ 
Department for the pedagogical ane 
technical training of teachers of th- 
commercial subjects. Pir 
man, Principal. 


any subject 


DEBATE OUTLINE 


says, and special articles 
written to order on any subject. 


JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa. 


orations, 


Tothill’s Patent Safety Playground Apparatus 


BRIGHTENS THE MIND 
DEVELOPS THE BODY ~* 


The fact that Tothill’s Pla: 
States Government 


use, 
or the most essential welfare. 


ety is required. 

Sead fer Catalogue Today. Everything for Playground Use. 

W.S. TOTHILL 
Chicago, 


1813 Webster Ave. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd, 


Wow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


2A PARK ST. 
Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bldg. 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bldg. 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal rd 

6 


reason for selling. Address WI 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


If coming to New York” 


Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


Short Block from Broadway Subway: 
Select, Home-like. Economical: Parlor, 
Bedroom and Bath for one or two 
persons, $2.00 daily per Suite, not for 
each person. Write for descriptive 
Booklet ‘‘J"’ and Fine Map of City. 


J. M. CARLISLE, Former State 
Supt. Texas Schools, Manager 
w Membership Fee $1.50) 

+ Represents Efficient Teachers; As- 
sists School Boards and School Cffi- 
cersinsecuring Teachers free. Inform- 
ation as to positions and certification 


Southwest Teacners’Agency 


furnished members. Address, W hitewright, Texas 


Park, has arranged a pleasing pro- 
gram for Thursday afternoon. 

In order to stimulate interest in 
the membership of the association, 
the executive committee has decided 
to award at the Ocean City meeting a 
certificate to each county superin- 
tendent who enrolls all of his teach- 
ers as members of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. Anti-mili- 
tarism is a controversial subject and 
not a proper one for public discus- 
sion in the schools of the city, ac- 


cording to a letter written by Gus- 
tave Straubenmuller, acting city 
superintendent of schools, to Leon 
Samson, a student recently expelled 
from the College of the City of New 
York, after he had voiced objections 
to an address which Major-General 
Leonard Wood, U.S. A., had de- 
livered on military training and pre- 
paredness. 

Samson said that Superintendent 
Straubenmuller’s letter contained a 
refusal for him to address students 
at Dewitt Clinton High School at 
the invitation of a number of them. 
Superintendent Straubenmuller in 
commenting on his action said that 
he did not consider anti-militarism 
should be discussed in schools. 

Peace Day will probably be ob- 
served in the schools in one way or 
another, however. 


ROCHESTER. The Board of 
Education is reported to have voted 
that there are to be no women 
principals in any of the higher grades 
of schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. At an organiz 
ing meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Educational League Dr. Samuel Z. 
Shope of 610 North Third street, 
this city, was elected president. 

This new organization is composed 
not of teachers and school authori- 
ties, but of busy men engaged in 
commercial and professional pur- 
suits. 

The objects of the Pennsylvania 
Educational League are:— 

To endeavor to arouse busi- 
ness and professicnal men to a 
proper interest and co-operation 
in our public schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education in 
Pennsylvania. 

To persistently contend for 
adequate full pay for teachers 
twelve months in the year and 
to aid in every movement tend- 
ing to insure men and women 
engaged in educational work com- 
pensation commensurate with 
the splendid service they rende 
to society. 

lo establish a Students’ Loan 
Fund for the purpose of aiding 
Pennsylvania High School grad- 
uates who evince eagerness to 
study and prove by their mental 
receptiveness to be deserving of 
collegiate education. 

To work assiduously for every 
bit of proposed legislation, state 
and national, designed to elevate 
the standard and increase the ef- 
ficiency of American Educational 
Institutions. 


The new organization does not en- 
croach upon the field of the State 
Teachers’ Association nor that of 
any other association of educators, 
but to bring business men in har- 
mony and co-operation with these. 

The league is really an outgrowth 
of educational activity,in the Rotary 
Club. Last year in an address be- 
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fore the Harrisburg Rotary Cly 
Dr. Shope pleaded with 
to take more interest in matters ed 
cational, 

The league though but a fe» 
weeks old has several hundred mem. 
bers, and judging by the interesg 
manifested in various parts of the 
state, it is not unlikely that before 
is six months old it will have a mem 
bership of a thousand or more. The 
officers will apply for a state charter, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


_ ASHEVILLE. Manual training 
is the best method of mentally 
stimulating backward and defective 
pupils is the belief of the authorities 
of the Asheville city schools after 
an experiment since the first of the 
year with the “Opportunity Class,” 
This class is composed of children 
of the character indicated, between 
ten and fourteen years of age, gath- 
ered from the various schools and 
grouped in the Park Avenue School 
under the direction of the principal, 
Miss Carson, who promoted the 
plan. The teachers are Miss Mare. 
cella Maxwell and Mrs. T.,. 
Wortham. 

The manual instruction begins at 
1.30 in the afternoon, following 
simple literary study, and lasts only 
so long as the pupils wish to con 
tinue. Their interest is evidenced b 
the fact that they often remain until 
dark. The work consists of scroll 
sawing, carving and painting, and 
the product is designs of houses, 
animals and other common objects, 
the choice being left largely to the 
pupils, this serving also to promote 
thought and method. 

The improvement mentally and 
morally shown by the class memes 
bers is notable. Interested in the 
work of their hands, they have 
gained in mental concentration, im 
habits of obedience, in discipline and 
essentially in self poise. Aroused 
from mental lethargy, they show 
more attention to their books. The 
interest evidenced by other puoils im 
the work of these backward ones has 
given the latter a higher regard for 
themselves, their self-respect has 
been aroused, and they have to @ 
considerable extent lost the uncon 
scious feeling and mien of inferiority 
formerly noticeable in them. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
| 
MONTANA. 


BUTTE. The growth of | Mon- 
tana’s higher educational institutions 
during the past five years has beem 


stupendous, according to a_ fe 
port recently issued by 
cellor Elliott of the Univer 


sity of Montana. The increase of the 
state university at Missoula has beem 
most marked. This institution had 
257 students in 1911-12 and it now 
has 1,088 students. That the growth 
of the institution is continuing & 
shown by the number of students et- 
rolled in the freshman class last fall 
there being 221 freshmen in the insti 
tution at this time, the largest single 
class in the history of the university. 
The report was received by Ward H, 
Nye, member of the state board of 
education. 
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the Code of Successful | ##‘TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 
Workers 


In the February American Maga- 
gine Ray Stannard Baker gives the 
following code for successful work, 
inclnding the nine business com- 
manaments adapted for boys and 
irts:— 
wi I will respect all useful work, 
and be courteous to the workers. 
“9 I will know my work, and 
have ambition to do it well. 
"3 1 wil! take the initiative, and 
develop executive ability. : 
“4 J will be industrious and will- 
I educate myself into 
ngth of character. 

eT will be faithful to my work. 
“7 I will be loyal. 

“2 J will be a gentleman—a lady. 
“The world does not owe me a 
living, but I am proud to make a 
good living for myself. 


How to Foretell Fine Weather 


“If you want fine weather, look for 
fine-weather signs. Here are some 
of the most reliable, for they are 
based upon scientific facts:— 

“When the sun sets in a sea of 
glory, that is, when the sunset sky 
is red, you may expect clear weather 
on the following day. 

“At night, when the moon is clear 
and shows clean edges, with no halo 
Or ring of mist surrcunding it, there 
is little danger of rain. 

“When the wind blows steadily 
from the west, the weather will con- 
tinue fair; it very rarely rains in our 
eastern states with the wind in the 
west, 

“Watch the smoke from a chimney 


or from your camp-fire—it is a good 


barometer. If the smoke rises high, 


will also show you from which direc- ©. A. SCOTT & OO., Prog rictors 
“il BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 442 Tremont Bviiding, Bcston. 
"A gray early morning, not a 
heavy, cloudy one, promises a fair 


day. 


heavy dew at night is seldom 
followed by rain the next day. Think ree 
of it this way and you will remem-! og ARLES W. MULFORD, Prop 


ber: wet feet, dry head. 


“TE there are no clouds at the 
Western horizon, you need not worry 


about others. 


“Animals are said often to show ALB ANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


by their actions what the weather ‘ : 

will be, and there is reason in this. Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
Some of them certainly have a in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
knowledge of coming storms. We 
are told that spiders are especially 
Sensitive to weather changes, and 
when they make new webs the 
weatter will be fair; if they continue 


spinning during a shower it will soon THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Clear off."—-Adelia B. Beard, in 


St. Nichclas. 


New Method in Spelling 


Often inability to spell arises from 
Sheer laziness or shiftlessness. A 
proper effort will-overcome it. We 
Temember a teacher who once lost 
all patience with a poor speller and 
frightened him with threats of dire 
PUnishment “unless there should be 
improvement: and marked improve- 
ment followed so quickly as to cause 
Surprise to both teacher and pupil.— 


Ame@rican Educator. 


HALF amillion has been Fg. ng po by the State of New York for compulsory military train 


ing in the State of New York, means that nearly a thousand 
training will be needed. The salaries of the men will range from $1,000 UP 
$600 up. We can place some hundreds of well qualified. There wil £ 
teachers if we can find those who are demand, because the system 1% 


riment. We want applications not only from those who have prepares 

certain systems but from who. are able to help our schools to evolve a Mil iON. 

will meet the new demands of the law. If you can do it, come and get some of 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. 7- 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S, Wabash Ave., Chiccgo, IP. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Advises parents PRATT, Mer. 


Co} 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY "tod 

096 FOREIGN goed Schools pater te. Call os 


— Ars. K. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and baz Siied bon- 


; dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1688. Ne charge to employers, 
none for registration. ff you nerd & 
teacher forany desirable place or know 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


good general ted tor cepartment work ip 
PECIALISTS aud Normal Schools and ljolieges in Penn- 


syivania . Grade teachers with ability to teach some approveds 
tem of secure itions paying $70 to $9 per month. fu 
information addrees THe TEACHERS’ AGENCY, E. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisbure, Pa. Co-operating Agence: in Denver and A 


808 ERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superior 


858 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hil}. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albeny, N. Y. 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
. 120 Tremont Street, Bostor, Mast- 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ‘ 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. ae Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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A May Day in the Public School Playgrounds, Kingston, N, Cc. 


is a animal,” 
_.. The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a wholesome 
form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles of physical movement, 
The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer Mimetic 
Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to bodily development. The 
_Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere as the best form of Physical Education 


N spealng of education a famous philosopher once said, ‘The first requirement 


-. for all children, growing girls and boys... 


A very important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is Music, played in 
tempo-and rhythm, and with correct instrumentation. 
The Victor and Victor Records supply a perfect accom- 

paniment for over one hundred Folk-Dances of different Euro- 

an Countries, recorded under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 

Pucchiesial, America’s leading authority on Folk-Dancing; also 

a remarkable list of Old English Country and Morris Dances, 

collected and recorded under the personal direction of Mr, 

Cecil J. Sharp, England’s greatest authority upon this subject. 
New Folk-Dance records make the Victor supreme in this 

field, as in many others. 

Ask your nearest Victor dealer for the Mew Special List of Folk- 


Dance records from the Burchenal and Sharp 
collections, or write for information to 


When the Victor is not in 
use, the horm can. be. placed 
under the instriiment safe and 
secure from. danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect 1t from dust and promis- 
tuows use by irresponsible 
people. 
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$67:50 special quotation -Victor Talking Machine Co. 
HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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